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club, nor an esthetic con- 
fectioner’s, nor an _ intel- 
lectual prize-ring, nor a 
mutual admiration so- 
ciety, nor a spiritual ham- 
mock: but a workshop in which you 
are a worker—do not quarrel with 
your tools; an army in which you are 
-a soldier—do not stain your honor; a 
republic of which you are a citizen— 
do not be disloyal to her history or 
her claims; a body of which you are a 
member—do not become paralyzed or 
diseased; a family in which the old 
are not to be arrogant, nor the young 
presumptuous, but each serving the 
other. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel ip@€he world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, ‘The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Excursions, Judson’s Weekly Overland. To All 
Points in California Oregon, and Washington. 
*“*East Tennessee ? A Monthly Publication 

Containing Time-Tables, World’s Fair Informa- 
von etc. Issued by the East Tennessee, Virginia, 
Georgia Railway. . 
Florida and Georgia. Glimpses Along the Suwanee 
Route, with Facts for Tourists and Immigrants. 
ee bythe Georgia Southern and Florida Rail- 


From "the Mountains to the Gulf: A Tour of the 
Regions Traversed by the «East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia Railway and its Connections. 

Old Folks at Home, Words and Music: A Souvenir. 

a pear by the Georgia Southern and Florida 

Railw 


-Old Point Comfort, Va., Attractions and Points of 


Interest In and About. The Hygeia Hotel and 

Surroundings. 

‘St. Augustine, Fla. The Hotel San Marco and 
Surroundings. 

Summerville, 5. C. The Pine Forest Inn and Sur- 
roundings : A Resort. 

Tarpon Springs Fla. A Description of Tarp 
Springs Hotel and Cottages and their Salud 


Tome To the Upper South—Washington, Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia Beach, and Richmond, 
Va., under the Personally Conducted Tourist 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Tours to Florida, Detailed Itineraries of. Under 
the Personally Conducted System of the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad. 

Tour, Spring, Through Egypt and oe Holy Land, 

including Athens, Constantinople, and Other 

Places a the Koute. Sailingin February. Rev. 


Virginia how 4 Va.. Climatic and Sanitary Advan- 
tages of as a Winter Resort; also Description of 
the Princess Anne Hotel. 


Sunday Trips All the Year Round 

Heretofore the Sunday night trips of the Fall 
River Line have been discontinued during the 
months of January, February, and March, but the 
demand for traveling facilities now calls for the con- 
tinuance of the Sunday trips throughout the year. 
Thus does the Fall River Line become an absolutely 
restless agency, making trips on_ every day in the 
“ea, holidays, week-days,and Sundays ; with Double 

ervice (two steamers each way daily) throughout 
the summer season. 


A New Series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Tours to Washington, D.C. 

There will be six of the Sobular personally. con- 
ducted tours run to the Capital duriug the winter 
and spring of the new year. January 19th, Febru- 
ary 9th, March 23d, April 13th, «by and ‘25th are 
the dates selected. he remarkab 6 rate of $1 
from New York includes railroad fare and hote 
accommodations at the best of Washington’s hotels 
during the three days spent on the tours. 

Farther information furnished on application to 
Ticket Agents of Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
or Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 


TRAVELERS 
GUIDE 


For JANUARY, 1893, contains 


WINTER TIME-TABLES|® 


OF ALI, RAILROADS 


Descriptive Tourist Guide to Winter Resorts, and 
a Large Scale 


MAP OF FLORIDA 
25 Cents. Sold by all Newsdealers. 


KNICKERBOCKER GUIDE Co., 24 Park Place, New York. 


Hotels 


Florida 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by E. G. FAY & — 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-class; reasonable rates. 
Also, Sloan House, Euro plan onl pnly. Centrally 
located. Mrs. E. A. SLOAN, "Free A RATT, Mer. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino cent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per da mely illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to %. i “HEDGE, Prop. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles on S. R. 


class. private baths. 


House hea 
with st d * h 


rates, to dag. tes f 


Hotel Vendome 


San Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to Observatory, 
of Mt. Hamilton. souvenir de’ 
ve of San Jose amil 


California Big Trees 


Six miles from Santa Cruz, Cal. First-class horses 
and a catpinges at the Sea Beach Stables. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a the Beach and Ba 
Monterey, commandin g, the me 5 pest land and marine 
on the Pacific Coast. spprovements flower 
fornia. Six miles from t For 
and illustrated of Son Big Hotel and Clay at of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


book, describin rings, sent 
est by BARNET 


District of Columbia 


Small, neat, well-kept house, 
FLORID A on a love ly shore. Fine boating 
and fishing. Orange groves. Beau- 


tifuldrives. Moderate prices. 
BAY VIEW OUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The leading family hotel Faces St. James Park. 
Accommodates 500. Seven hundred feet of veranda for 
promenade... Health, comfort, and good cheer are three 
Si the most Pr rominent and constant guests at the St. 

James. For illustrated pamphlet and rates address ; 

J. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


and day. S tes f omy ests. 
fg and Ss. $2. per day. Special rates “HUDN pest 


OREPLORIDA SAN JUAN HOTEL 


week. 


' THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


Hotel 
Ormond-by-the-Sea 


FLORIDA 


e Groves, excellent walks and drives a 
fishing” and surf bathing. SEISER & VINING, Mgrs. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in one of the 
healthiest towns in the State Boating, shooting, fishing ; 
driving and saddle horses; lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. A 
house. Terms, $3. 00 9° Betsey Ae .00 to $20.00 

ITH, Proprietor. 


First-class accommodations. Rates—$2 | 2,50 


city of the South. Elevator, ectric 

aters and well-shaded Lawn. to $3.50 
perday. Special weekly rates anua and 


ES, 
Formerly of Gat Inn, late of f Beecola Inn. 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” 


V. HERNANDEZ N,M 
& SO grs. For 


THE ARDMORE 


13th St., near F, n.w.; hotel; central; $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day; special Fates es by month; no 


TOURS 


EUROPE and HOLY LAND 


Excursions leave February 4, ety II May 13, ~ 
H. Gaze & Sons, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est’d 1844.) 


ey EGYPT, GREF CE. — Private 
rty; reduced cost; ex erienced management ; 3d 


Rev ECK, Corona (L. I.), N. Y. 


tour. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. pramment and permanent guests. S rates to 
families. Accommodations for 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 


I, WINDSO R 
ronting Treasury, White House 
Depaltmant. A family hotel. No Colles. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter and Summer Resort 


University town 4 Austria, 1,900 feet 


ve the sea, procing ims 
EL, 
Large, airy, sun rooms, rior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming en ons made. 
Eminent medical care if de . Best references. Illus- 
pamphlets on 
RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Florida 


ibrida Facts 


A beautiful illustrated book, describing the_best nee 
por homes investments ir in 
ange groves sold on easy term 
Address G. iH. KNIGHT, a8 School St. (Room 43), 
Boston, Mass. 


“The St. George” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the v 
center of the city, Thoroughly comfortable and heonaitine, 
a cuisine and atric A careful and lib- 
management and stric rst-c in e pect. 
Seventh season. Cc. D YLER, Propiietor. 


FLORIDA 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL 


On St. Johns River 


Most healthful and beautiful locationin Florida. Speciaz 
erms for season. For illustrated book and diagram of 
rooms address 
W. F. INGOLD, Manager, Magnolia Springs, Fla 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The 


3 Ben tifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 


5:8. Pure water. Northern pan ement. For circulars 
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Georgia 


THE OGLETHORPE 


BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


WINTER RESORT HOTEL 

Send for circular. Famous for salu- 

bee inate. healthfulness , balmy sea air, fine drives, 
pine forests, and aquatic and field sports. 


WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and onmerae. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day. 


_ THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 


ticulars rates, etc., ad 
E. DAVIES, — Thomasville, Ga. 


For 


Illinois 


world’s Fair Visitors find at 


“The Linden” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W, NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
_ by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. Nocharge is made. 


Maryland 


Hotel Altamont { Baltimore 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
Charles and Center Sts., 

(European Plan.) BALTIMORKMK. 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 

(American Plan.) 

These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour. 
ists. d for souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO » Manager. 


Massachusetts 


New. Berkshire Inn ”’ 


Now open and commended to all desiring health-giving 
stmosphere and paeee or rest or a winter resort amid 
pees ire Hills having all provision for health and pen 

fort. Electric and gas. ig 
fires; baths,etc. Driving, shooting, fishin 
bi ds; nodogs, no bar. Address CALE 
Proprietor, Great Barrington, Mass. 


t; spring water; steam; open 
bowling. and 
*TICKNOR, 


New Jersey 


Dr. Garside’s 
Sanatorium for Ladies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.” 


| A a delightful home for refined 
peop With or without treatment. 


Send for 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


NOW OPEN. 
TOPPING & WILSON. 


The Brentford 


Corner Madison Ave. and Sixth St., 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


2 


A novel fea- | 


| LAKEWOOD, 


BALTIMORE. 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


delightful resort in the mountains of Western Cosel 


eful, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad m 
free om from dust, malaria, or any debilitatin 


THE BE 
ural thermal waters flow into marble pools; the most luxurious baths in the me Pa 


na, 37 miles from Asheville. A beau a. 
tains and Or streams; bracin th 
Cures Rheumatism, Malta: 


Bronchitis Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and Sanitary conditions absolutely 


contagious influence; absolutely no fevers: no 
ver, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the 


lera. Located here on the banks of the Fren ch ~ ya 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


etc. A medi 
professional attention. 


cars from New York via Penn. R. 


odern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautif 
department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, 


uw walks and drives, good livery, lawn tom, 


etc., for ne 


Health for the invalid, rest for the for the pleasure-seeeker. ullman 
an R. th rouge te our door without change. Address W. F. ROSS, 
Proprictor, for illustrated book descriptive of Hot Springs and ho 


tel rates. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open througliows the year. 
and climate east of Mississippi River. 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 


Elevation, 2,800 feet above sea level. 


Most magnificent scene 7 


The hotel has been recently completely renovat 
way. 


elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 


acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 


minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 


Vanderbilt’s palace. 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to 


Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. 


For particulars concerning 
E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


Sciatic 
Rheumatism 


of hip 


Having been compelled to walk on crutches for eight years on account 
disease, I was in a sad plight when I was again compelled to 
use crutches for wo months on account of Sciatic Rheumatism. 
After several mont 

little encouragement, rheumatism had so affected my lame leg. 
last resort, I visited the S orings during 1882. 
my visit I was enabled to 
was compelled to return to Kansas City on account of business, but 


s’ treatment, my physicians could give me wry 

sa 
Within two weeks after 
ispense with one crutch, after which time I 


continued hess the waters. Within a month after my first using the water I could walk without crutches. 


I have visited Excelsior Springs several times since 
then, but more on account of pleasure than from 
necessity. GEORGE T. HEWES, with the Great West- 
ern Electrical — Co., 190 "ss 192 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for illustrated pamphlet descrip- 
tive of THE E.L,.MS-capacity 500 guests. One 
of the most charming all-year-round resorts in America. 
Address Excelsior Springs Company, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missouri 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


ARRIS COTTAGE—One block east of ‘‘ The 


Lakewood,’’ of Monmouth Ave. and Seventh 
St., Lakewood, New Jersey. = Mrs. E. HARRIS. 
Private Board. 


Lakewood, 


MORTIMER COTTAG New Jersey 


Cor. Clifton Ave. and Fourth St.; Digesant poetics: 
terms reasonable; steam heatandbath. Mrs. J. F. Smart. 


LHE PARK VIEW 


CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J 


Pure .water, no open year round 
oo per day, $7 to per wee 
R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarinm|% 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
A popular health Saat. or 
all year. Baltes of 
rand ‘promenade on the uites of 
e 
Electr and all remedial appliances. New 


uss never 8 
elegance and compieteness. Send for i a pn 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW _YORK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated lecation, ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful ‘Valley 
Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 


ton, wt building an ve cottages. 
an main 
Asphalt roof promenade. Steam Age electric 


safety e evator. telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision, of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


Cooking Sch ool 

e D., L. & W. New York and 
Buffalo. Open all , etc., 
address Fori ACKSON, Sec’y. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


House heated with st Conta 


N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
A‘ ocated. Large, sunny attractive 


rs. H. N. L ELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 


opposite Battery Park. Elegant private home for $ 
accommodations for rsons. Fit CH TAYLOR, for- 
of acd Hew Wer 


OAKHURST ASHEVILLE ¢. 


Mrs. H. E. POLLEY. 
Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


respects. No cases of ee or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department {under 
the care regular 

oy ‘person occupying room, $20 
two persons or more occups# 
same room, $15 is added. Medical sitenienas 
and all forms o rebrand included in price o 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


AYVETTEVILLE, N. C.—Hotel La 

On the Atlantic Coast Line, half way between Jack- 

rk. The  otaeet and most historical 
M. McI. MATTHEWS. 


sonville an ew Yo 
city in North Carolina. 


South Carolina 


IKEN, South Carolina. Board in + noe 
house; large rooms; grounds: 
located; moderate rates.. BELL HOUS 
Mrs. J. "M. Bell, Prop. 


WEST VIEW 4IKEN, Ss. c. 


te Board. Accommodates Near 
Park — 


or other advertisements in this department see 
ng pages.) 


a 
SCS 

pa | 
tu 
turé—parior on top oO use, OV 
ing in the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recre- 
ation Department of Christian Union or : 
f the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
| 
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South Carolina 


Travel 


Travel 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY, RESPECT. 
Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water, Perfect 


Drainage. Milk fro airy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine Billiard Room. Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Good Livery. Hote) groun 


Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 
NOW OPEN 
For circular and terms address ; 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieto 


UP ETON COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-tashioned 


Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
t, post office, etc. Charming and drives. No 
Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 


nces, inted tter ad 
references, and printed GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


HARLESTON, 8. C. E. H. Jacxson, Prop. 
" Rates, $3 and $4 perday. Rooms with baths extra. 


Pus FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
This new hotel is handsomely and piccuresquely 
situated in the midst of the pine forests in the suburban 
town of Summerville, 22 miles from Charleston, with 
which it is connected by fast rail service several times a 
day. The rooms of the Pine Forest Inn are superior to 
the average hotel rooms, as no pains have been spared in 
making them comfo: table; mg fireplaces in each room; 
with or without private baths, as desired; the park and 
buildings are shoroughly lighted <i electricity; elevator, 
billiards, bowling, tennis, shuffle-boards, etc, etc.; a 
first-class livery is also on the grounds; the most courteous 
service is guaranteed; correspondence solicited; write 
for oue of our handsome 

PINE FOREST INN, JOHN J. BENSON, Manager. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American plan, $2.50 up: 
European plan, $1.00. MURRAY. 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Deservedly world-famed, this immense and_ unique car- 
avansaty is situated a few yards from Fortress Monroe, and 
lies along a beautiful sandy beach washed by the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads. The wonderfully 
equable climate makes it an all-the-year-round resort, un- 
surpassed in hea'thfulness and general attraction. It is 
the rendezvous for pr »minent people from ail sections, 
and an atmosphere of comfort, luxury. and refinement 
pervades the place. Dress parade. artillery practice, guard 
mount, etc.. in the fort. ‘The historic reminiscences and 
the ever-varying view from all points are only a small part 

of the attractions of the Hygeia and Old Point Comtort. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


VIRGINIA BEACH, WA. 
The Princess Anne 
18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 
A combination of ocean and pine forests makes it an 
especially healthful resort, with a positively curative 
climate. Famous ducking Grounds at upper end of Curri- 
tuck Sound. Address S. E CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 
Plans, etc., at 96 Broadway, New York (Room 55s). 


TRAVEL 


Have you seen the $ 3,000,000 
Washington’ Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, .General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s new- 
est and most beautiful bridge. 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE. 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines peewee all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 
__Fast and commodious steamships between Port 


Island), Punta Rassa, 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of 


The THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS 
owned by the Plant System, situated on the 


line of the South Florida Kailroad, are under 


the general management of Mr. J. H. KiNG. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 
Tampa | 
Described by a prominent writer as ‘‘a modern wonder 
of the world.”’ 
agnificent in its complete furnishings and surround- 
ings. Opens January 16, ’93. 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A unique 
structure, richly furnished and complete in every detail of 
service. Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 
Winter Park 
Opens January 2, ’93. 
Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 


Special rates tor two weeks or longer. | 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information apply to Hotel 
Managers, or to 
W. M. DAVIDSON, Gen. Pass. Ast. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
i D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
RED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agt., .- 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cahforna 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


FLORIDA 


By Charles Ledyard Norton 


With Forty-nine County Maps, Plans, and Large Folding 


Map of the State. Third Edition. Revised, 
a with New Index, $1.00. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
15 East Sixteenth St., New York 


Hamburg-American Packet Co, 


Mediterranean Express Line 
TO NAPLES AND GENOA 
Via Gibraltar, by the magnificent twin-screw express 
Next sailing : COLUMBIA. January 5, 1893, Q A. M. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CoO., 
@7 Broadway, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 
The Standard Railway of America 


TOURS 


TO THE 3 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars —an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


February 8th, 1893 
March 2d, 1893 


Dates of Starting 
March 29th, 1893 
for the first and second 


EXCURSION TICKET tours include all neces- 


in both directions, three days’ 

at Hote! del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessary expenses are included for the 
entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperox Accompany Each Party. 
For itinerary containing full information, apply to 

Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 849 Broad- 

way, New York; Fulton Street, Broo 

233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager. .Pass.Agt. Asst.Gen.Pass.Agt. 


yn; OF 


GREAT 


o CAL 


Very important changes have recently been 
made in round-trip California tickets. 
Weare prepared to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments and facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
. B. FARNSworTH, G. E. Pass. A 
is. 29 
Washi Street,’ Boston, Mass.—W. J. 
Agt., Mid. South oth Street, Philadelohia’ Pane 
Gass, trav. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange Street, 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


FLORIDA FENINSUEA. is 2 


. FROST-FREE town- 
ship of high, healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, 
free of marsh, filled with Northern people. No ne- 
oes, no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, 
emons, and oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables 
are gathered l winter. Homes sold on inst ents 
socheap! ‘* ‘The Florida Homeseeker,”’ monthly, 
tells all about it oe FREE. Write. 
M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida 


| 
| IN 
| St. James City (Pine 
S, and points on the 
| the Gult Coast (semi- 
mala weekly); Port Tampa and Manatee River, daily (except 
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The“Outlook 


HE French Assembly opens and the trial of 
y the imprisoned directors of the Panama 


4 
if 


and there is every probability that the 
a <» crisis in the agitation, if it has not already 
been passed, will speedily be. reached. 
There seems to be no doubt that M. Charles de Les- 
seps has put the Government in possession of all the 


facts, so far as he knows them, and it is said that, 


. while his declaration involves the confession of certain 


corrupt practices, it is substantially a defense, on the 
ground that the only way to bring the Panama Canal 
enterprise to a successful conclusion was to buy the sup- 
port of a great number of blackmailers and many public 
men. This, according to M. Charles de Lesseps, was jus- 
tifiable, because it was the only way of preserving the 
vast financial interests which the people of France already 
had in the enterprise. More important still, if reports are 
to be trusted, are the disclosures of M. Baihut, who was 
Minister of Public Works in 1886, when the Government, 


_ having the question of a lottery loan under consideration, 
' sent an expert to report on the situation at the Isthmus. 


His report, made to M. Baihut, condemned the whole 


- enterprise, but was withheld ; and meanwhile one of the 


leading papers was allowed to publish what purported to 
be the substance of the report, and the price of Panama 
Canal shares immediately fell. The report was manipu- 
lated and published later, and the shares of stock immedi- 
ately rose again, and it is claimed that M. Baihut and his 
associates, by the manipulation of the report, made enor- 
mous profits. In addition to this it’is charged that on 
behalf of the Panama directors one million francs were 
paid to M. Baihut. | 

M. Baihut says, in defense, that he never received the 

money as charged, that the report of the expert was held 


_ back and modified upon evidence furnished by the engineers 


of the Panama Company, and that, in his course as Minis- 
ter of Public Works, he was sustained by his associates in 
the Cabinet. Among those associates was President Carnot, 


_ then Minister of Finance. Whether this accusation, involv- 
ing the President of the Republic, will be sustained 


remains to be seen. It has made a great impression 
upon the people at large, and it has increased the 


, general apprehension; the Ribot Ministry has resigned 


on account of internal dissensions, but the Premier 


is endeavoring to form a new Ministry. The excite- 


ment in Paris is intense, but the Government believes 
itself fully able to cope with the Anarchists and Social- 
ists 1f they should take any overt steps. Paris is sur- 
rounded by a great body of military, believed to be 


thoroughly loyal to the Republic. The Anarchist leaders: 


are all known and are constantly watched, and could be 
imprisoned within an hour. The Government believes 


itself able instantly to suppress anything like a repetition. 


of the Communistic disorders of twenty years ago. There 
is every reason to believe that its only serious peril lies in 
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the possibility of further revelations implicating members 


of the Ministry. In spite of the intense agitation and 


indignation which prevail throughout France, there appears © 
to be a general determination to punish the offenders with- 
out disturbing the Republic, and the self-restraint which 
the French people have so far shown through this very 
trying experience has impressed Europe with a new sense 
of French stability. 


The sincere sympathy which Americans feel with the 
French Republic makes the scandals connected with the 


_ Panama management matter of very serious regret here ; 


but it is impossible, in view of the long-continued and per- 
sistent holding up of this country as the home of corrup- 
tion, not to remember that no such scandal as that con- 
nected with the Panama has ever touched this country. 
The Crédit Mobilier was an insignificant affair compared 
with the extent of the Panama scandal and with the 
amounts involved. The monarchical writers of Europe 
who have found great satisfaction in discovering in the 
Panama scandal another evidence of the inherent corrupti- 
bility of republican institutions will probably find some © 
difficulty in dealing with the Guelph Fund scandal, which 
is likely to excite as much discussion in Germany in the 
next few weeks as the Panama scandal has excited in 


France. ‘For a good many months the German scandal 


has been kept in the background, but there are many indi- 
cations that the attempt to conceal it will be unsuccessful. 
The world has already been treated to the spectacle of a 
great ex-Minister attempting to prove himself a forger in 
order to discredit the character of his former master, now 
dead and buried. This same princely hand directed the 
expenditure of the Guelph Fund, which was used for the 
purpose of carrying out the plans of Bismarck by buying 
his opponents. A vast sum of money was spent in this 
way, and although the names of the recipients of this fund 
have not yet been made public, they are already very 


clearly identified in Germany. Among them are said to 


be a number of high officials of the Empire, eight generals, 
three judges, twenty-five members of the Reichstag, and 
eleven journalists. The attempt has been made on the’ 
part of Government organs to discredit the attempts to 
reopen the scandal, but the evidence seems to be in the 
hands of the Social Democrats, who are not likely to let it 
rest where it is. Bismarck probably destroyed the receipts 
every year after submitting the reports of expenditures to 
the Emperor ; but where transactions involving so much 
money are carried on for a good many months, some 
traces are likely to be left behind, and these traces will 
now be made public. It will be matter of great regret if 
Germany becomes involved in a great scandal, but it will 
divert attention somewhat from France, and it will prove 
very clearly that corruptibility is a human quality under 
all political institutions. 


Most of the delegates to the International Monetary 
Conference have returned to this country and given to the 
public a hopeful view of the outcome of its proceedings. 
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Most interesting, perhaps, is the statement of President 
Andrews, of Brown University, that he has reason to 
believe that when the Conference reassembles in July 
. something definite will be accomplished. ‘If no unani- 
mous action be taken,” he says, “it is probable that two 
or three nations, possibly Great Britain and the United 
States, may start out together in this matter, leaving the 
rest to follow or not as they choose.” Without doubt this 
expression reveals the drift of public sentiment among 
European nations. The Continental countries are much 
less favorably disposed toward bimetallism than:they were 
ten years ago; but Great Britain is much more favorably 
disposed. The gain counts for more than the loss; for 
on economic and political questions the Continental 


countries have a habit of following, after many years, the 


policy of Great Britain. For some years Great Britain 
was strenuously opposed to us on the money question, for 
the simple reason that she is a creditor nation to the 
extent of six thousand millions, while the United States 
(according to Mr. Giffen’s estimates) is a debtor nation to 
the extent of three thousand millions. ‘The fact that the 
protests of her own debtor class have forced Great Britain 
to assume an attitude of friendliness toward the remoneti- 
zation of silver is decidedly encouraging. President 
Andrews is reported to have said that the International 
Conference dissipated the “hope” of European nations 
that the United States was on the eve of going over to a 
silver basis. The financial journals of Europe have so 
often expressed the fear that we would take this action 
that it becomes a little difficult to understand why Presi- 
dent Andrews should have used the word “hope.” Un- 
doubtedly, however, his declaration at the Conference that 
_ the United States would not abandon the gold standard 
makes it easier for European bimetallists to prove that 


their own governments ought to co-operate with ours in > 


preventing the scarcity of money and consequent indus- 
_ trial depression which the exclusive use of gold involves. 


During the first week of the new year, as is usual, the 


Governors of several States submitted their annual mes- . 


sages. Perhaps the most interesting of these was that of 
Governor Morris, of Connecticut, the first Democratic Gov- 
ernor that State has had for ten years, though the Dem- 


ocratic candidate has at each election received more votes - 


than his Republican opponent. In clear terms Governor 
Morris sét forth the need of a constitutional convention 
which should restore to Connecticut elections conducted 
on democratic principles. 
necticut had the most democratic constitution the world 
had seen tried, for old Thomas Hooker rejected the prin- 
ciple“tHat “the better part of the community is neces- 
sarily the smaller part,” and held that in matters 
pertaining to the public interests the opinions of 
the entire public formed the safest guide. The present 


Constitution of Connecticut, giving to each town the same 


number of representatives, was not undemocratic at the 
time of its adoption, for the reason that the population 
was distributed with some degree of evenness over its 
whole territory. To-day, however, Governor Morris states, 
“towns having less than one-seventh of the population of 


the State choose a majority of the members of the House of 


Representatives.” A constitution under which such a thing 


is possible certainly needs revision to restore ancient prin- 


ciples as much as to introduce new ones. In both New 
York and Pennsylvania the Governors’ messages dwelt 
once more upon the manner in which personal property is 
escaping taxation. Governor Pattison stated that, although 
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there was as much personal property as real estate in Pann- — 
sylvania, only $10,000,000 of revenue was received from the 
taxation of personalty, as against $30,000,000 from the taxa- 


tion of realty. Governor Flower stated that in New York the 


tax on inheritances was so efficiently collected last year as 
to yield $1,786,000, or twice as much as ever before. This 
revenue, it may be said, is chiefly derived from personal 
property. In regard to country roads, Governor Flower 
submitted a table showing that less than three millions a 
year is now spent upon them in this State with six million 


people. “The tendency in each little district,” he says, 


* is to make roads only for its own inhabitants. The load 
the farmer can carry to market is determined by the worst 
point in the entire road he must traverse. The people of 
each district naturally say, ‘If the other districts will not 


make good roads for us, they do not deserve that we should 
make good roads for them.’ 


Under such a system there 
can be no concerted action for a uniformly good market 
road, and the inevitable result is a uniformly bad road.” 
This is admirably put, and it is to be hoped that the Legis- 
lature will adopt Governor Flower’s recommendation that 
county control be substituted for district control, and that 


each county be empowered to issue the bonds necessary 
for good roads. 


The meeting held at the Real Estate Exchange in this 
city on Wednesday of last week to demand that the city 
itself should construct its underground railway system 


_ gave evidence of how rapidly the American publie is com- 
‘ing to consider its business problems in a business way, 
instead of being governed by cry-words. The question 


discussed was, How can the people of New York get the 
most service at the least cost? and, although Mr. Orlando B. 
Potter and other friends of the Elevated Railway Company 
did attempt to raise the cry of “ paternalism,” the common 
sense of the meeting declared that the work of providing 
cheap rapid transit “is, from its nature, public, and the 


execution of it by the municipality is supported by every 


reason which justifies the latter in constructing streets, 
aqueducts, bridges, and parks.” Abram S. Hewitt, who, 
when Mayor of the city five years ago, recommended that 
the rapid transit system should be built with money bor- 
rowed by the city at 3 per cent. and leased for thirty-five 
years to a private company at 5 per cent., was called upon 
for a speech in the expectation that he would again advo- 
cate this plan of getting the system under public ownership 
through the economy in interest payments which public 
credit now makes possible. After stating that the reason 
that no one in the Legislature would vote for his plan was | 
“because there was nothing in it for anybody,” he disap- 
pointed his audience by urging that the thing to do now 
was to grant to the Elevated Railway Company additional 
terminal facilitiés and the right to construct a third track 
on streets already occupied. To this as a measure of 
temporary relief there is no objection, provided reasonable 
payment is demanded for the new privileges granted, 
but the plan altogether fails to afford a permanent solu- 
tion of the rapid transit problem, and the meeting so 
resolved. . After the regular meeting had adjourned, the 
partisans of the Elevated company held another meeting 
and adopted resolutions wholly in favor of the Manhattan 
Company (whose stock, by the way, has advanced from 
132. to 153 in the last three weeks). Both the regular and 
the adjourned meetings appointed committees to represent 
them before the Rapid Transit Commission. 
& 

Mr. R. V. Harnett, the Chairmain of the regular com- 

mittee, made a report two days later, which expresses 


- 
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most admirably the opinions of the great mass of New 
_ Yorkers who believe that the streets and subways should 
be used for public and not private advantage. It read in 
part as follows: 


“The committee favor a departure from the principle which has 
hitherto prevailed. The argument against action by the municipality, 
if not purely theoretical, resolves itself into this: That our officials 
cannot be intrusted to build the new road or roads, or manage them 
when built, wholly in the interests of the people. Extravagance and 
worse are feared. We do not believe this. But, granting, for the 
purposes of argument, that the assertion is well founded, we submit 
that any such extravagance, or worse, of our officials in constructing 
and operating the new system, making it as large as it is possible for 
even political prejudice to put it, would still fall far short of what 
private enterprise would surely extort from the public. We have no 
desire to criticise, and, in referring to the existing elevated railroad 
- companies, are merely stating the facts. Your Commission well 
knows that the stock of these companies represents millions of watered 
value upon which the people of this city have to pay, and will be com- 
pelled hereafter to pay, millions annually. This profit, we believe, 
exceeds that which any fraud, craft, or incapacity, within even remote 
probabilities, of official action can extract from the pockets of the peo- 
ple. If your Commission hands over the franchise for the new sys- 
tem to private individuals or corporations, it will be tantamount to 
surrendering ultimate values, which actually belong to the people by 
whom they are created, amounting to hundreds of millions of the peo- 
ple’s earnings.” 

Upon reference to the report of the Railway Commission 
of 1883, to which we alluded last week, we find that the 
actual cost of the elevated system was found to be but 
$22,000,000, although it was capitalized at $47,000,000. 
In Mayor Gilroy’s message it is stated that New York City 
can now borrow money at two and a half per cent. interest. 
The $5,000,000 a year which the people of New York are 
now paying the owners of the elevated system is indeed 
“far more than any fraud, craft, or incapacity of official 
action” could have extracted from the pockets of the 
people had the roads been built by the municipality. 
We are glad to see that Comptroller Myers demands 
that, if further privileges are granted the Elevated 
Railway Company, it shall be compelled to pay for 
them what they are now known to be worth. Either 
this city should demand, after the manner of Toronto, that 
school children’s tickets should be issued at half fare, and 


three-cent fares established at the hours of heaviest traffic, — 


or else it should demand, after the manner of the German 
Government in relation to the National Bank, that one- 
half of all profits above five per cent. be turned into the 
public treasury. The time is past for granting public 
privileges for private advantage. In fighting for this 
principle the New York “Times” is rendering a public 
service which may prove not less important than it ren- 
dered in freeing the taxpayers of this city from the plun- 
derings of the Tweed Ring. 


There is no longer any doubt that a very decisive strug- 
gle is now going on between the two sections of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country, and that Monsi- 
gnor Satolli’s visit is likely to form an epoch in the history 
of the Church on this continent. The position taken by 
Satolli on the school question and the restoration of Dr. 
McGlynn to the priesthood have not only not been accepted 
by what may be called the extreme ecclesiastical party in 
the Church, headed by Archbishop Corrigan, of this city, 
but have provoked a very bitter antagonism, expressed in 
many ways. There has been, apparently, a systematic 
attempt to discredit Satolli and Archbishop Ireland, and 
to neutralize the recent decisions of the Pope’s representa- 
tive. It is clear that the lines have been drawn, and that 


a decisive conflict is about to take place between the 
extreme ecclesiastical party, with its Jesuit influences and 
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its Cahensly tendencies, and the party which stands for 
the American Church,'in the sense of a thorough harmony 

with American institutions and a broad and vital interest 

in American life. It is reported that the flood of mis- 
representations of Satolli and Archbishop Ireland have 
led to the preferment by the latter of charges against 
Archbishop Corrigan of an unlawful conspiracy to weaken 

or undo the effects of the Pope’s decisions in respect to 

Church matters in America, and of using methods unbecom- 
ing a bishop for the purpose of discrediting Archbishop 
Ireland and the papal delegate to America. These 
charges, according to newspaper reports, have not only 
been formulated, but have already been sent to Rome: 
This report is probably premature. In this country, as iw 
France,;Protestants are treated to the unexpected spectacle 
of a liberal party, with broad national sympathies, headed 
by the Pope, opposed by a local party mor iastical 

and Roman than the Romans themselves. If this.is the 
true nature of the struggle which has been precipitated in. 
the Roman Catholic Church, there is no question as to 
the direction which the sympathies of Protestants will | 
take, nor is there any question as.to the immense influence 
on the future of Roman Catholicism which the decision of 
the matter will |have. A narrow Church, ruled by a hier- 
archy representing Italian views, and out of sympathy with | 
American life on matters of education and free discussion, 
will mean a circumscribed influence for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in this country, while the triumph of the spirit 
represented by Archbishop Ireland will mean a flourishing, 
patriotic, and widely influential American branch of the 
Roman Catholic body. 


On Sunday of last week Dr. Edward McGlynn read 
before an audience of a thousand people, gathered in 
Cooper Union, a statement of the economic doctrines for 
the teaching of which he had so long been deprived of his- 
priestly functions. These doctrines, he said, were con- 
ceived in the same spirit in which Leo XIII. declared that 
“some remedy must be found, and quickly found, for the- 
misery and wretchedness which press so heavily at this. 
moment on a large majority of the very poor.” The Anti-- 
Poverty Society, he went on, believes that it is blasphemous: 
to assume that the Father of all men sanctions the present: 
social system which condemns large masses of men to: 
degrading poverty, and holds that its essential injustice 
lies in the laws which permit a few men to demand from: 
the rest rent for the use of the land. Then followed a. 
religious exposition of the doctrine of Henry George that 
the rental value of land belongs .by divine right equally 
to all men, and that the increase of this value from age to 
age is a providential arrangement by which society could 
prevent poverty except as a punishment for idleness and 
vice. When Dr. McGlynn had finished this exposition of 
the doctrines of the single tax, he laid aside his paper, and 
preached to his vast audience upon the Fatherhood of 
God, and was wrought up to a pitch of religious rapture 
which carried all hearts with it, and showed that the 
elementary principles of the Christian religion were as 
deeply loved by the Catholic working people of New York 
City to-day as they have ever been by religious men and 
women in the most Protestant portions of our country.. 
What stirred the audience, it may be said, was not the 
economic teaching of Henry George, but the doctrine that 
all men are sons of God, and that the poorest man may 
die glorious if he dies faithfully fighting for the coming of 
the Kingdom, when equal opportunities shall be granted 
to all the children of God. On Sunday of this week Dr-. 
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McGlynn stated to his congregation the circumstances 
leading to his restoration. ‘ No retraction,” he said, “has 
been required to remove the ecclesiastical censure. In 
proof of this assertion, here I am still with you to preach 
the doctrines as before. A great light has come upon us. 
We have entered upon a new and cloudless day.” . 
‘The subject of police lodging-houses in this city has 
Sprung into sudden prominence because of the finding of 
a case of typhus fever in one of these wretched places. 
To know exactly what they are, read Mr. Riis’s article on 
another page and look at the illustrations, which are taken 
from life and show by no means the most repulsive features 
of these crowded schools of vice. Mr. Riis, who is the 
well-known author of the books “ How the Other Half 
Lives” and “ The Children of the Poor,’ knows this sub- 
ject better perhaps than any other man in the city, and he 
writes with genuine feeling and righteous indignation. To 
compare New York’s municipal lodging-houses with those 
of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities is to 
show, not merely that a reform is needed, but that we.must 
have a complete abandonment of the present system and 
the establishing of an altogether new plan. What that 
plan should be is well described in a recent editorial in 
the New York “ Tribune :” 


“Every one of these police lodging-rooms should be closed. In 


their place should be established a series of municipal lodging houses - 


conducted on the principle that some equivalent in work must be ren- 
dered for shelter. A vagrant, when he applies for lodging at a police 
station, should be sent to some place where he can be properly cared 
for over night, fed in the morning, and forced to Work for what he has 
weceived. His ragged clothes should be taken from his back, steam- 
laundered, and dried over night. He should be compelled to take 
a hot bath, and be provided with clean linen and adecent bed. After 
a good meal in the morning he should be set to work to earn the equiv- 
alent for what he has had. Then, when he leaves the house, he will be 
cleaner and in better health, and morally aided to become something 
better than a degraded drunkard and an incorrigible tramp.” 


This is what has been done elsewhere; it can be done 


here. 


Mr. A. A. Low, whose death occurred on Saturday of 
fast week, was a representative merchant and a citizen of 
the finest American type. Living in Brooklyn, but for 
many years engaged in business in this city, he seemed to 
belong to both communities, and both ,were honored by 
his character and achievements. Born at Salem, of good 


New England stock, he entered commercial life from. 


the public school at the age of fourteen. After three 
‘years spent in China, he returned to this city and estab 
lished the well-known house of A. A. Low & Brother. His 
business life was marked by the utmost probity and by 
continuous success, won, not by speculative ventures, 
‘but. by an intelligent mastery of the principles of the 
‘business in which he was engaged, by foresight, 
energy, integrity, and commanding business ability. 
He had a statesmanlike view of his relations to com- 
merce and of the relations of commerce to society, and 
during his whole life he stood for that larger concep- 
tion of business which makes it an integral part of the best 
life of men. Mr. Low was not a public man in the tech- 
mical sense of the term, but he was pre-eminently a public 
man in the true sense, for his name was a tower of strength 
in all patriotic and local enterprises looking to the 
advancement of the higher interests of the Nation and of 
the community in which he lived. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Packer Institute, and had been its President for 


more than forty years. His name was upon the roll of almost 


every organization which contributed to the welfare of the 
city in which he lived. Such a career, unstained from 
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beginning to end, sustained throughout by an evident 
devotion to the highest ideals of manhood and citizenship, — 
is a priceless heritage to the community in which it is lived. 

We have several times reported the growing sentiment 
in India in favor of what may be called Indian Home 
Rule. While fully appreciating all the benefits which 
English rule confers upon the country, India begius to feel 
the necessity of local self-government. At the recent 
meeting of the Indian National Congress at Allahabad, 
seven hundred delegates were present, including many of 
the ablest men in India. Many questions affecting gov- 
ernmental and judicial reforms and Indian finance were 
discussed, and resolutions were introduced expressing — 
regret that the people of India were not allowed repre- 
sentation in the Council of the Viceroy. There seems to 
be no question about the growing desire for a native 
legislature in India, charged with the management of local 
affairs. Another expression of the same spirit was em- 
bodied in a resolution asking the Indian Government not 
to deal with the currency question until the public had 
been enabled to discuss the report of the Herschell Com- 
mittee on the same subject. On the matter of judicial 
reform the general sentiment seems to be that, while the 
administrative justice is improving, the British ‘Indian 
officials are left too much to their own discretion and are 
not sufficiently governed bya penal code. Naturally, the 
silver question was at the front, but so far no definitive reso- 
lution on the subject has been reported by cable. 


GENERAL NEws.—The epidemic of typhus in the low- 
class lodging-houses of Bayard Street and Park Row, New 
York City, has greatly decreased, and now seems to be 
under the complete control of the sanitary authorities. 
The death of many convicts in the Arkansas penitentiary 
and convict camp has caused an examination of the 
sanitary conditions of the prison and camp by a United 
States medical officer, who reports that the conditions are 
as bad as could be imagined, and that Little Rock, as well 
as the convicts, is in great danger of an epidemic disease. 
~The Mayor of Philadelphia has vetoed’ an appropria- 
tion of $1,200,000 addi:ional for the new City Hall, which 
has already cost over $16,000,000; the Philadelpbia papers 
charge extravagance and the violation of law in the awards 
of contracts. There is a report from the Soudan that a 
body of Egyptian camel-troops has been destroyed in the 
Soudan by forces of the dervishes. A cable dispatch 
from London states that the brain disease which has for 
some time affected the health of Mr. John Ruskin has 
increased, and it is not probable that he will live very long. 
‘During the week Mr. Blaine had a serious relapse, but 
has rallied, and at this writing is considered to be in no 
immediate danger. Mayor Gilroy, of this city, has made ~ 
many appointments to municipal offices, and several of 
these appointments have called forth wide and apparently 
well-deserved criticism. Several Brooklyn city officials 
have been indicted by the Grand Jury for extravagant and 
fraudulent expenditures in connection with the celebration 
of the Columbian anniversary in that city. _ 


At last we have the secret—or one secret, rather—of Mr. 
Gladstone’s tireless activity and octogenarian youthfulness. In 


» reply to a pointed question, he recently related this little fable: 


“There was once a road leading out of London on which more 
horses died than any other, and inquiry revealed the fact that it 
was perfectly level. Consequently the animals, in traveling over 


it, used only one set of muscles.” 
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The Anti-Option Discussion 


Some of these days the American people will learn to 
have a higher regard for the opinions of their legislators 
and a lower regard for the opinions of ne metropolitan 
newspapers. This is an heretical opinion for a newspaper 
to express, but no one who reads both the Congressional 
and the editorial discussions of the Anti-Option Bill can fail 
to be struck by the immeasurable superiority of the argu- 
ments made in Congress. Senator White, of Louisiana, 
opposés the measure as strenuously as the New York “ Even- 
ing Post;” but Senator White, in arguing the question, 
treats his opponents with respect, while the “Evening Post” 
is merely contemptuous. The reader of Senator White’s 
speeches can learn what the character of the measure is, and 
what are some of the arguments in its favor. The reader 
of the editorials in the “ Evening Post” has never even seen 
a retraction or refutation of the false charge that the 
Anti-Option Bill prohibits all sales for future oar no 
matter how legitimate and how useful. 

We take the “ Evening Post,” not as the worst represent- 
ative of the metropolitan press, but as the best represent- 
ative. On one occasion the ‘‘ Evening Post” did make a 
sober argument applicable to the Hatch-Washburn bill. 
It urged that the use of the Federal taxing power to sup- 
press gambling contracts in various States, when Congress 
was not given the constitutional power directly to.sup- 
press them, assumed that there was “a constitutional way 
of violating the Constitution.” This argument would be 
conclusive did the operations of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the New York Produce Exchange, and the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange simply affect the commerce of 
Illinois, New York, and Louisiana, and furnish the ma- 
chinery of gambling for the people of those States alone. 
But the whole theory of our Federal Constitution is that, 
while the evils which affect the people of particular States 
are to be left to the States to remedy, those which affect 
inter-State commerce are to be remedied by the National 
Government. The “Evening Post”’ itself recognized this 
_ principle when it demanded that Congress should levy a 
ninety per cent. tax on lottery tickets and suppress this 
form of gambling throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the country. Judge Cooley has since affirmed the con- 

stitutionality of this proposition of the “ Evening Post,” 
and the only logical distinction between gambling in lot- 
tery tickets and gambling in imaginary produce is that the 
former evil might be restricted to the State licensing it, 
while the latter evil can not. Those who are concerned 
as to the constitutionality of the Anti-Option Bill ought to 
admit that the constitutional interpreter of the Con- 


stitution is the Supreme Court, and yet not one of them 


has dared express the opinion that the Supreme Court 
would find this measure unconstitutional. 


There is one other E:stern daily paper which has made 


a sober argument against a measure bearing some resem- 
blance to the Washburn bill. The Springfield ‘‘ Repub- 
lican,” in a recent editorial entitled “The Lawless Anti- 
Option Bill,” attempts to treat with a certain fairness the 
pending measure. Its arguments, in brief, are as follows: 


1. “ The bill in question is not aimed at a great gambling evil. If it 
‘was, we might regard it with some favor. 
ations on the produce exchanges in options and futures are gambling 
pure andsimple. But the Anti-Option Bill is designed to help the pro- 


ducer of grain and cotton, not to repress a gambling evil which it is 
simply impossible to sift out and prohibit. 

2. “ The argument is that if you allow men tc sell what they do not 
at the time possess, they can beat down prices indefinitely, and to this 
selling ‘short’ on the produce exchanges is attributed the low price 
which cotton and wheat have of late years commanded. Upon this 
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point the whole bill hangs. But to make the point good it is neces- 
sary to show that where men have sold an article they do not at the 
time own, those who do own it must come down to the price named 
by the ‘short ’ seller when the latter seeks the produce with which to 
fulfill his contract. Nothing could be more ridiculors. | 

3- “ On the contrary, there can be no doubt that the operations in 
futures on the exchanges contribute greatly to the leveling up of prices 
through the season of marketing the crops against the wants of a 
future time, and to the steadying of prices. 

4. “ But, after all, the chief objection to it lies in its unconstitutional 
interference with the common rights of the people. Under this act 
the merchant or tradesman could not lawfully sell a pound of pork or 
cotton or a bushel of wheat which he did not at the time of sale hap- 
pen actually to have in his possession, without taking out a Federal | 
license and paying a Federal tax. One must stand amazed at the 
declaration that a majority of Congress favor its passage.” 

This editorial is so far superior to any other we have 
seen against the Anti-Option Bill that it deserves an answer. 

The first of its arguments has no foundation. There 
has not been a single speech in favor of the Washburn 
bill which has not insisted upon the fact that it prohibits 
gambling contracts in produce, and gambling contracts 
alone. The second of the arguments has insufficient foun- 
dation. The great body of the Congressmen who have 
voted for this bill are bimetallists, who attribute the low 
ptices of farm products chiefly to the appreciation of gold. 
They regard the sales of fictitious produce as simply a - 
subordinate cause of low prices. Senator Sherman ex- 
pressed the general view on this point when he said last 
week : | 

“ The farmers, as arule, must sell their produce shortly after it is pro- 
duced. Perhaps many of the fruits of their production have already 
been consumed by debt contracted, and at a critical period to have 
their prices interfered with by gambling contracts is an injustice to 
them which we ought to prevent if possible. . . . Ican see very well the 
injurious results to the farmers of the power that is now exercised in 
some of the chief marts of this country, especially. in Chicago, by 
which the market price has become a mere bet, a mere speculation. 

. I have no doubt that cotton has been materially influenced in its 
price by bets, mere unlawful bets, no better than gambling anywhere, 
and not half so fair as the faro-table. Many of our people in Ohio 
have been entirely ruined by being drawn into this kind of specula- 
tion. The dealers or makers of these contra:ts and those who enforce 
the contracts have all the advantage. They have the whole power in 
their hands.” 

One Southern Senator is reported to have said that more 
of his constitutents had been ruined by speculation than 
by the fall in the price of cotton. 

The “Republican’s” argument that the speculation forbid- 
den by the Washburn bill actually raises prices and steadies 
them is entirely a priori. If the manipulators of prices 
habitually cornered the market when the farmers had prod- 
uce to sell, and flooded the market with fictitious securi- 
ties when there were no longer crops awaiting sale which 
might be bought in at lower prices, then, indeed, might 
the farmers be benefited by the gambling on the exchanges. 
But this supposition implies that the manipulators of 
markets are as lacking mentally as they are‘morally. They 
make their corners at times when the farmers have no 
fresh supplies with which to break them, and they depress 
the market by selling produce they do not own, only when 
they believe they can buy real produce at the prices they 
themselves fix. As to speculation~in fictitious produce 
steadying prices, a very little reflection will show that the 
natural supply of produce is easily estimated, and that 
the fictitious supply is what causes uncertainty. The vio- 
lent fluctuations in the market—like the May corner when 
corn advanced in thirty days from forty cents to a dollar 
a bushel, and then dropped within one minute to fifty 
cents—have been caused by the buying and selling of 
produce which the seller did not own and the buyer never 
expected to own. | 

The “ Republican’s”’ final argument is refuted by the 
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reading of the measure. The Washburn bill permits 

merchant to sell for future delivery not only his entire 
stock and any goods that he has ordered previous to the 
sale, but also, by a recent amendment, any goods) whatever 
“for the use, consumption, or traffic” of the purchaser in 
his business or home, provided the transaction does not 
take place on a produce exchange or where gambling might 
be carried on under cover of the proviso. The only ques- 
tion is whether the Washburn bill has not gone too far in 
permitting every transaction which is under any circum- 
stances legitimate. The bill aims simply to overthrow the 
gigantic system of gambling in produce which is victimiz- 
ing our farmers and merchants and demoralizing the com- 
mercial life of the country. What is more, the people of 
the country are finding this out, and the campaign of mis- 
representation that has been conducted against this bill 
cannot stand before the awakening moral sentiment of the 


Nation. 


Professor Palmer on Moral Teachin g 
| in Schools 


Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard, has in the | 


January “ Forum” an interesting and instructive article on 
the question “Can moral conduct be taught in schools ?” 
Like everything that Professor Palmer writes, this article 
is not only exceedingly felicitous in phrasing—so felicitous 
as to be absolutely entertaining—and remarkably judicial 
in spirit—so judicial that we know not where else to find 
in so brief a compass so able a statement of the argument 
in favor of the affirmative answer to his question—but very 
searching and fundamental in its philosophy. Professor 
Palmer never plays about the surface of questions; he 
always goes to the roots of them. He has done so in this 
article. There is, he contends, a sharp distinction be- 
tween morals and ethics. The one signifies life, the other 
the theory or science of life. What teachers can impart in 


schools is science—that is, ethics. This must follow morals, 


which must be rooted in habits and instincts. To teach 
young persons to formulate those instincts, to analyze 

ose habits, to reduce both to a science, is to make them 
ormal, self-conscious, calculating, to reduce them to the 
condition of the perplexed centipede. 


“ The centipede was happy, quite, 
Until the toad for fun 
Said, ‘ Pray which leg comes after which ?’ 
This worked her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch 
Considering how to run.” 


Professor Palmer’s conclusion is that the study of ethics 
is not for yourig persons, that on the contrary they must 
rather be “ gently led into those blind but holy habits which 
make goodness easy, and so be saved from the perilous per- 
plexities of marking out their own way.” 

We quite agree with Professor Palmer in his philosophy 
and in his conclusion, but not altogether in his premise: 
‘* What is asked of us teachers is that we invite our pupils 
to a direct study of the principles of right conduct, that 
we awaken their consciousness about their modes of life, 
and so by degrees impart to them a science of righteous- 
ness.” Doubtless this demand has been formulated ; and 
in response to it text-books of ethical instruction have 
been recently provided for primary use in public and other 
schools. But this is due rather to a misinterpretation than 
to a correct understanding of the public demand. It is 
due also to the fact that teaching ethics is a comparatively 
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simple matter, while imparting moral life is a matter much 
more complex, or at least more difficult. 


But it is the impartation of life, not the pedagogical 


instruction in ethics, which, in increasing numbers, the 
people are beginning to call for in their educational insti- 
tutions, both public and private. It is clear. that this, 
not a science of ethics, is the demand of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In their own. parochial schools they 
make little or no attempt to impart a “science of right- 
eousness.” No! 
chism consists in certain rules for the moral and spiritual 
life, taught by authority, the object of which is to lead, or 
perhaps we should say coerce, their pupils into “ blind but 
holy habits.” Our readers may think the catechism not 
very well adapted to this end, and in that we agree with 
them, But it is clear that what the catechism is fashioned 
for is not to teach a science, but to promote a habit of 
righteousness, The defect consists in a conception of 
righteousness far too ecclesiastical and sectarian. The 
Protestant, on the other hand, has insisted on the reading 
of the Bible and on prayer in the public schools. This 
again has not been because he thought or could think—if 
he thought about it at all—that reading the Bible and 
prayer would furnish the pupils a science of righteousness. 
It has been due to a vague idea that such an exercise 
would do something to promote a reverential and devo- 
tional habit of mind. The reader may think that the 
formal reading of a few verses of Scripture every morning is 
not very well adapted to accomplish the result desired, and 


in this we also agree with him. But the remedy is not in 


shutting out both the catechism and the Bible and putting 
nothing whatever in their place—in other words, in aban- 
doning all attempt to promote moral habits of life by our 
systems of education; nor is it in substituting therefor 
primary and necessarily superficial instruction in the 
science of righteousness before righteousness has been 
wrought into the experience: it is in finding some better 
method to “ gently lead the young into those blind but holy 
habits which make goodness easy,” and so save them 
“from the perilous perplexities of marking out their own 
way.” 

The Christian Union has been foremost among the jour- 
nals which have demanded an improvement in our public 
school system in this respect. We have insisted that the 
Roman Catholic critics are largely right in saying that our 
present public school system is irreligious, and that an 
irreligious school system is fatally defective. We have 
maintained that life cannot be done up in two separaté 
parcels, one labeled secular, the other religious, and dealt 
out at different shops ; that education is worthless, if not 


* worse than worthless, if it does not involve the impartation 


of the religious life; that the development of faith, love, 
reverence, conscience, must be carried on with the develop- 
ment of perception, imagination, intellect ; that to develop 
the latter and leave the former dwarfed and stunted is a 
process not deserving the name of education, and will 
neither fit the pupils for life nor secure prosperity, nor 
even safety, for the Republic. The moral and spiritual 
nature must be developed with the intellectual. This can- 
not be done by the memorizing of a catechism, nor by the 
formal reading of the Bible, nor by dividing education into 
two unequal fractions and intrusting all intellectual educa- 
tion to the public school and all moral culture to the home 
and the Sunday-school. One of the results of this at- 
tempted division is the introduction into the public schools. 
of the wretched mechanical methods which Dr. Rice, in 
the same number of the “ Forum,” describes as prevalent. 
in the schools of New York City. Such methods never 
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could have ruled there if the public had realized, what 
the Puritan fathers did realize, that education is and must 
be a spiritual process. 

Professor Palmer has put the community under obliga- 
tion by his clear showing that moral conduct cannot be 
taught in the schools by teaching ethical science ; we wish 
he would double that obligation by showing jin a second 
paper how those instincts can be created and those habits 
formed which are essential to the moral life. We may 
have something to say on this question hereafter; here it 
must suffice to say that the public demand—an increasing 
demand—for such moral development, as indispensable 
in any system of education, is a distinct sign of moral ad- 
vance, to be welcomed, encouraged, and wisely guided. 


Dr. Whiton and the ‘‘Sun” 


The difference between Dr. Whiton’s letter and the New 
York “ Sun’s” reply, both of which we reprint on another 
page, is quite characteristic. Dr. Whiton gives a scholar’s 
authority for his statements ; the “Sun” gives no author- 
ity, but responds with dogmatic assertion and condemna- 
tory epithet. Luther and Calvin did not hold that the 
Bible is infallible and inerrant, says Dr. Whiton ; and he 
proves it. You’re an infidel, is the only answer which 
the “Sun” can find. This is a convenient reply, but it is 
not as conclusive as it used to be. 

It is not of much use to bandy epithets; nevertheless, 
to deny Dr. Whiton’s fundamental doctrine involves 
infidelity. Belief in a living God is the fundamental faith 
on which all other articles of faith are founded. But this 
faith in a living God is too great, too deep, too sacred, too 
truly awful, and somen substitute something less sublimely 
incredible. The bane of Romanism is its tendency to 
substitute faith in a Church; the bane of Protestantism is 
its tendency to substitute faith in a Book. But neither 
faith in a God represented in a living organism, nor faith 
in a God speaking through an ancient literature, can take 
the place of faith in a living God, speaking in and to the 
individual soul. In the process of spiritual development 
the Voice to the individual came first, then the Voice 
through the Church, last of all the Voice through the Book. 
First God spake to Abraham, then to Israel through 
Moses, the great Lawgiver and Prophet, last of all 
to the centuries through the stored-up experiences of 
the prophets and the Church. But the Book does not do 
away with the Church, and is not a substitute for it; and 
the Church does not do away with the individual Voice, 
and is not a substitute forit. The Book is not given to 
take the place of a living Church, but to be its guide and 
counselor and friend. And the Church is not given to 
take the place of direct and immediate communion between 
the soul and God, but to promote such communion. Man 
has thus a triple guide in his divine life: his own con- 


~ sciousness of God ; the common consciousness of all devout © 


and godly souls—that is, the Church; and the recorded ex- 
perience of the spiritual prophets of God’s chosen people— 
that is, the Bible. To deny the first, to deny that God is 
a speaking God and man a hearing child of God, and 
leave him solely to the echoes of his Father’s voice in the 
Church, or transcripts of what it once said in the Bible, 
this is to deny the fundamental faith of the ages, and to 
attempt to build up the Church and the Bible by destroy- 
ing the foundation on which both are built. 

Paul has distinctly declared, ‘“ We know in part and we 
prophesy in part,” and “ We see through a glass, darkly ”— 
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that is, revelation is both fragmentary and blurred. He 
who claims for apostolic revelation a completeness and a 
clearness which the Apostle himself expressly disavows is 
really weakening faith in the Bible. There are three ~ 
witnesses that bear record to the presence of God in his 
world—individual consciousness, the living Church, and 
the written Word; these three supplement and correct as 
well as confirm each other; to set either one aside is to 
lessen the authority of the other two; but the two latter 
are involved in and dependent on the first, since the 
Church and the Word are only the voice of God in many 
souls, and if there is no voice of God in the individual 
soul there can be no voice of God in either Church or 
Bible. He, therefore, who rejects the first—the Voice of 
God in the individual soul—rejects the other two, whether 
he means so to do or not, and, in so far as he can, bars 
God out of human life. | 
And this it is to be infidel. 


Editorial Notes 


A bas-relief of Henry Ward Beecher will be placed this week 
in the vestibule of Plymouth Church and unveiled with appro- 
priate ‘services. It is the gift of members of the church and 
congregation. 

It would be interesting to sociologists if the managers of the 
Charity Ball could and would report how much money went into 
the ball—including that spent in dresses—and how much came 
out for the poor. When pleasure and charity go into partner- 
ship, pleasure usually gets the largest share of the profits. 

The “ missing word” craze in England has been ended by 
the authorities, who classed the guessing under gambling. There- 
upon arises a fine example of an old economic fallacy in the 
complaint that by this action five hundred “ exceptionally respecta- 
ble” women—those engaged in sorting the enormous “ missing 
word ” mail in the offices of the papers offering the prizes—have 
been thrown out of work. Perhaps it may be considered that 
this is offset in part by the hopeless madness of a member of 
the Royal Aquarium Band as an efféct of the frenzy. 

It is rarely the case that one simply a private citizen is so sin- 
cerely mourned by so many persons as is Professor Eben N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge. He had a genius for friendship. In 
him were singularly mated the scientific and the literary 
temper, the qualities of a stalwart manhoéd and the tenderness 
and sympathy of delicate womanhood. The later years of 
his life were years of wealth and leisure, and were consecrated to 
making others happy, a pursuit for which he was extraordinarily 
well qualified and in which he always achieved success. And if 
our readers will consider carefully, they will perhaps conclude 
that this is neither a common nor an easy vocation. 

That there is such a thing as Cockney English is beyond 
dispute. It is amusing, and to a student of the growth of lan- 
guage instructive also, to note how London press and magazine 
writers every now and then pick up and by sheer force of repeti- 
tion bring into vogue expressions which previously would have 
been denounced as barbarisms—or, what they would consider far 
worse, Americanisms! Thus, “directly I saw,” for “as soon 
as I saw,” has become almost good English because it has come 
into very general use by reputable writers; “ very shortly,” for 
“very soon,” has been creeping in for some years; and now, 
within the last year, we find a host of Cockney writers saying 
“like He did,” “like she saw,” etc. Perhaps we shall all be 
doing it pretty soon! And since the above lines were written we 
have caught Mr. James Payn—not a great writer, certainly, but 
an interesting one—in saying that a company “ was said to have 
been financed by the Emperor.” This is almost as bad as the 
“it is leadered ” by the “ Times ” (meaning made the subject of 
a leading editorial) which we lately quoted from a London paper. 
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Protestantism and the Bible 


A Discussion 


We consider the discussion carried on in the letter, newspaper editorial, and final comments grouped below as of timely signifi- 


cance and importance. 


Our own comment will be found in our editorial columns, 
American scholar, educator, and clergyman, and his name is familiar to our readers as that of a frequent contributor. 


Dr. James M. Whiton is a well-known 
Dr. 


‘Whiton has been at the head of two of the largest fitting schools in the country—the Hopkins Grammar School of New Haven, 

the Will’ston Seminary of Easthampton, Mass.; has filled pastorates of Congregational churches in Lynn, Mass., Newark, 

. J.. and Tremont, this city ; has for several years been invited to occupy for the summer months the pulpits of some of the most 

important Congregational churches of England ; is the author of well-known educational and theological books, and has also done 

much literary work of a purely scholarly kind. The first letter written by Dr. Whiton to the New York “ a," and to which 
reference is made below, will be found reprinted entire in our issue of December 31. 


I.—Dr. Whiton’s Letter 


To the Editor of the “ Sun? 

Sir—The public interest felt i in the issue opened in the 
Briggs controversy, which the “Sun” has recognized by 
its frequent comments, perhaps justifies me in asking you 
to reconsider the point made 
in my letter on “ Protestant- 
ism and the Bible,” which 
you courteously printed and 


of December 22. I would be 
pleased to have you state, 
however briefly, on what 
grounds you base the asser- 
tion, ‘‘ Our correspondent mis- 
represents the teachings of 
Luther and Calvin.”’ My state- 
ment, thus characterized as a 
misrepresentation, was that 
* Luther and Calvin are both 
on record as freely recogniz- 
ing various defects and errors 
in the Bible. . . . They held 
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that inspiration was one thing 


and infallibility another, and the supreme authority not the 
Book, but the Christ in the Bock.” 

Evidence of the unimpeachable correctness of this state- 
ment may be seen in recent works of acknowledged author- 
ity among scholars. Professor G. T. Ladd, of Yale, says 
in his volumes on * The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture :” 
“There can be no doubt that the great Reformers clearly 
distinguished between the Biblical writings and the Word 
of God” (Vol. II. p. 153). That is to say, they re- 
garded the Word of God as contained in the Bible, but 
not every part of the Bible as the Word of God. So he 
Says again: “ The identifying of Scripture with the Word 
of God may be pronounced to be a complete departure 
from the doctrine of Luther” (Vol. IL, p. 184). As to 
Calvin, he remarks that some writers in the Lutheran 
Church “ regard Calvin as a leader of heretics in his view 
of the Bible” (Vol. II., p. 163). Dr. Philip Schaff, in 
his great work on the. “Creeds of Christendom,” points 
out the distinction, to which I called attention, between 
the liberal doctrine of the original Reformers and the reac- 
tionary ideas of the next century. He says: “ The scho- 
lastic Calvinism and Lutheranism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury departed from the more liberal view of the Reformers 
on the mode and theory of inspiration, and substituted for 
it a rigid mechanical theory, which ignored the human and 
historical aspect of the Scriptures, and reduced the sacred 
writers to mere penmen of the Holy Ghost. This theory 
found symbolical expression in the Formula Consensus 
Helvetica (1675), which advocates the inspiration of even 
the Hebrew vowel-points, and cuts off all textual criticism 
(Vol. I., p. 458). I referred to this dogma as now re- 
duced to its last gasp in the contention of Dr. Briggs’s 
opponents that, whatever may be the present condition of 
the Biblical text, the lost original autographs at least were 
infallible. 

Did your limits and your readers’ patience permit, the 
facts as above summarized by Drs. Ladd and Schaff could 


commented on in your issue | 


be spread out here in abundant extracts from the writings 
of Luther and Calvin and their fellow-reformers. What- 
ever be the import of these facts, no scholar contests them, 
nor can any man who values ‘his reputation for learning 
seriously deny that the fathers of Protestantism proceeded 
upon a view of the Bible which a party in the Presbyterian 
Church to-day denounces as subversive of faith in a divine 
revelation. The infallibility which Luther and his fellow- 
reformers claimed for the Bible, they claimed, not for every- 
thing between its covers, but simply and only for the Christ 
in it. Said Luther: “What does not proclaim Christ is 


not apostolic, though written by St. Peter or St. Paul. 


What proclaims Christ is apostolic, though it were written 
by Judas or Ananias, Pilate or Herod.” Luther, in par- 
ticular, went to an extreme of freedom in B.blical criticism 
which no liberal orthodox scholar to-day would justify, in 
repudiating whole books of the Bible, as Esther, James, 
and Revelation, as being no part of the Word of God. 

It is doubtless true, as the “ Sun ” reminds me, that our 
knowledge of Christ is derived wholly from the Bible. But 
it would be a monstrous jump to infer from this that noth- 
ing short of a record infallibly dictated by God could be 
depended on for adequate knowledge of Christ’s character 
and teachings. Let it be assumed, for the moment, that it - 
is reasonable to take the view of Christ to which John 
Stuart Mill in his later life inclined—that he was “a being 
charged by God with a unique mission to mankind.” 
Such a person may be reasonably called inspired. To. 
convey to us an adequate knowledge of such a person, can 
anything be insisted on beyond a biography by writers as 
competent and coliscientious as Plato and Xenophon, who 
have handed down to us the memoirs of Socrates? We 
call the memoirs of Jesus inspired, the memoirs of Soc- 
rates not inspired. Why the difference? It is the differ 
ence in the subjects of the respective memoirs. It matters 
little whether we call the apostolic memoirs inspired or 
uninspired, divine or human, so long as it is evident to 
conscience that the Christ whom they portray is an inspired 
person, and that his truth and purity are divine. No lit- 
erary Critic, however objecting to certain miraculous events, 
now questions the full historicity of Jesus’s character and 
teachings. But it was just in these that divine authority 
and inspiration were recognized before a line of the New 
Testament was written, and in these, rather than in the 
written record, divine authority and inspiration must be 
found still. The Bible brings us into relation to Christ 
simply as the window-glass brings us into relation to the 
sun. The inspiration, the light, are in the source from 
which they emanate, more than in the medium through 
which they pass. 

The present controversy in the Presbyterian Church 


serves to bring out a forgotten but essential difference be- 


tween Christianity and the sc-called ‘ book religions ’— 
especially Brahmanism, Judaism, and Mohammedanism. 
Each of these is fettered by the unchangeable letter of an 
idolized book, supposed to be infallible. They are all 


characterized, in so far as they adhere to this, by stagna- 


tion and immobility. Christianity also has been called a 
book religion,” but not truly so. Sofar as it has been 
treated as such, what have we seen but the idolized Book 
misused to obstruct the progress of science, and the pro- 
moters of learning abused as enemies of the Book! Chris- 
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tianity, on the contrary, is not the religion of a Book ; it 
is rather a personal faith in the sinless and perfect Man, 
who declared himself the Son of God. This, at any rate, 
is what it was to Peter, John, and Paul before the New 
Testament existed. If it is anything else to us, we have 
run off the apostolicitrack of thought. 

The present controversy, the nonsense of some reaction- 
ary theologians, the declaration of others that the Bible is 
either perfect or worthless, are simply the dying struggle 
of the attempt made but two hundred years ago to put 
the letters of a Book in the supreme place of authority to 
conscience instead of the moral ideal of Christ’s Divine 
Humanity. This only can be the light of conscience and 
the guide of life. To have set it forth as such constitutes 
at once the unique glory and the matchless power of Chris- 
tianity. 

JAMES M, WHITON. 
43 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 


“Sun’s” Reply 


Undoubtedly the correspondent who writes to us on 
“‘ Protestantism and the Bible” expresses views of the 
Scriptures which are held by many Protestants, by the 
Unitarians, for instance, but they are radically opposed to 
both the spirit and the letter of every orthodox Protestant 
creed, They are in violent conflict with the belief of the 
great mass of Protestants from the time of the Reformation 
until this day, and they are equally at variance with the 
_ faith of the Church of Rome. 

His declaration that the authority of the Bible is “ not 
the Book, but the Christ in the Book,’”’ may agree in form 
of words with the views of leaders of the Reformation ; 
but his subsequent explanation of what he meant in so 
saying shows that he is utterly at enmity with them. He 
puts inspiration and historical accuracy in the same cate- 
gory, holding that “the Christ in the Book” is merely “ a 
biography by writers as competent and conscientious as 
Plato and Xenophon, who have handed down to us the 
memoirs of Socrates.” If the Bible presents faithfully 
“the moral ideal of Christ’s Divine Humanity,” it is 
inspired enough for him, and according to his definition of 
inspiration. } 

Colonel Ingersoll himself would find no fault with such 
an explanation. He would grant, too, that the moral ideal 
of Jesus, as pictured in the Bible, is high and noble. But 
how about the accounts of the miraculous birth of Jesus, 
his rising from the dead, and his subsequent ascension to 
heaven? On these the whole theology of Christianity 
depends, and in their turn they depend on the authority 
of the Bible as the inspired Word of God. Mere human 
testimony as to such miracles would be worthless. They 
must be proclaimed by God himself, speaking by inspira- 
tion, and with an authority which is final and absolute. 
Belief in them requires faith in the Divine authorship of 
the Bible, making the Scriptures a book which stands apart 
from all merely human writings. If the Biblical memoirs 
are put upon the same plane with the memoirs written by 
Plato and Xenophon, the whole supernatural basis of 
Christianity is denied, and the arguments of Huxley and 
Ingersoll and every other opponent of Christian theology 
are admitted and accepted. 

It is, therefore, useless to spend any more time on our 
correspondent, except to say that, whether right or wrong, 
he is an unmistakable infidel in the view of every orthodox 
creed, Protestant and Catholic. If the opinions of Dr. 
Briggs are defensible only on such grounds, the New 
York Presbytery has just voted to sustain the extreme of 
infidelity as consistent with the current Presbyterianism of 
this town. It has proclaimed that, in the estimation of 
the majority of the Presbyterian ministers and elders of 
New York, Christian theology rests on human testimony 
and not on divine authority. 

That being the irresistible conclusion from the theory of 
Biblical criticism represented and champiored by Dr. Briggs, 
we have always treated him as one of the most pronounced 
and dangerous enemies of the received Christian faith and 
theology that have yet appeared. If professors in Presby- 
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terianschools of divinity may go as far as he goes without 
ecclesiastical censure, the time is approaching when Colonel 
Ingersoll will be eligible for the Presbyterian pulpit. Dr. 
Smith, of the Lane Theological Seminary, was convicted 
by the Cincinnati Presbytery on the same general charges 
on which Dr. Briggs has been acquitted by the New York 
Presbytery, but he continues ia his professor’s chair, 
although he is reported as having declared since the 
Briggs victory that their school of Biblical criticism will 
“‘ follow its leading even though the Scriptures ke annihi- 
lated.”” They cannot be true to their principles unless they 
follow them wherever they lead. 

It is inevitable, then, that the fight for and against the 
Bible, between the old theology and the new religious phi- 
losophy, should now proceed in Protestantism with increas- 
ing bitterness: The lines of battle are squarely drawn, the 
forces to be engaged are in position, and the captains are 
appointed. 


I1I.—Comments by Dr. Whiton 


The letters to the “Sun” were intended simp!y to cor- 
rect serious misstatements concerning the views of the 
Bible which were held by the Fathers of the Protestant 
Reformation. The replies to them deserve notice only as 
indicating radical divergencies of religious thought which 
lead to irreconcilable contradictions between different 
schools of theology. The great break is on the idea of 
the supernatural. One man regards the supernatural as 
an interfering Power entering nature from outside, and 
making a break, as by miracle, in the established order. 
Another regards the supernatural as a p/astic Power at the 
heart of nature, manifested more or less strikingly in the 
evolution of the established order. So a supernatural 
Revelation is regarded by the one as coming into the world 
from above, proclaimed or dictated by the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven. The other thinks of the Revela- 
tion as unfolded within the world through intuitions that 
are quickened by the indwelling Spirit. These different 
views thus run back into a fundamental difference in men’s 
ideas of God and his activity. 

One man thinks of God as governing the world from 


_ outside by messengers and dispatches, like an emperor. 


This is the common view in Judaism and the earlier relig- 
ions. It is current in all churches, but specially domipant 
in Romanism, whose conception of God is that of an infinite 
Pope. Another man thinks God as governing the 
world from within, not only its Overlord but its indwelling 
Will, energizing in all the forces of nature, and usirg all 
the ways of mind as channels for his Spirit. This is the 
specifically New Testament view. The latter was domi- 
nant in the Greek theology for the first three centuries. 
Afterwards the former view supplanted it, and ruled in the 
Latin theology through the Middle Ages. In the present 
century we have witnessed a reaction toward the earlier 
view, in which the “ new” theology is simply a revival of 
the primitive Greek-Christian thought. Men who do not 
agree in their idea of God and his activity in the world 
must needs disagree in their ideal of Divine Revelation. 
A Divine Humanity unfolded from the stock of a rude and 
fanatical people is the ideal of one, while the ideal of 
another is some such sign from heaven as a Book miracu- 
lously made infallible. 

But it cannot be too often repeated that whatever super- 
natural quality is recognized in the Bible is not a mysteri- 
ous virtue imparted to the writing by God, but belongs 
rather to the inspired men with whom the Bible is our con- 
necting medium. Could the Resurrection and Ascension 
of Christ have been witnessed by a committee of modern 
scientists, their credible report would have the effect of an 
evangelic narrative, nor would the supernatural events 
which occupied it have made it a supernatural document, ~ 


-though there would have been in it as much inspiration as 


there was in the events. Thus the Bible is to us simply a 
medium for the inspiration of its inspired personages and 
inspiring events. 

As to the nature of inspiration, and whether it admits of 
degrees, and whether it is compatible with various imper- 
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fections, the ecumenical creeds are silent. Nor is there 


any Protéstant creed of extensive authority which pro- 


mounces on this subject, except the so-called New Hamp- 
shire Confession of the Baptists, which is widely acknowl- 
edged in that denomination. This says that the Bible 
‘contains truth “without admixture of error.” The other 
creeds maintain a wiser reserve, like the Episcopal Articles, 
which simply affirm that “ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation.” 

Finally, it is plain that no book whatever, on any sub- 
ject, has any authority beyond that of the person in it or 
‘behind it. In the nature of things, we, as persons, can 
recognize no authority which is not personal. The books 
of the Bible have varying degrees of authority, as is 
evinced by the long contention both among Jews and 
Christians before certain of them were admitted into the 


canon. But the supreme authority in the Bible can be. 


only that of its Supreme Person, the Christ. It is au- 
thenticated as divine by the testimony of God in con- 
science, and by the work of God in the progress of Chris- 
tianity. It is going back to Judaism to resort to the fiction 
of infallible scribes as a basis for the faith which the Evan- 
gelist defines in the words “the Life was the light of men.” 
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The Insurgent 
From the French of Ludovic Halévy 
Translated by Edith V. B. Matthews 


“ Prisoner,” said the President of the Council of War, 
“ have you anything to add in your defense ?” 


Yes, Colonel,” replied the prisoner. “ The little lawyer - 
‘ Barnard. Six months after my departure for France, 


you assigned me defended me according to his idea; I 
want to defend myself according to mine. 

‘*My name is Martin (Lewis Joseph). I am fifty-five 
years old. My father was a locksmith. He had a little 
shop in the upper part of the Saint Martin quarter, and 
had a fair business. We lived. I learnt to read in ‘The 
National,’ which was, I believe, the paper of Monsieur 
Thiers. 

“On the 27th of July, 1830, my father went out very 
early. That evening, at ten o’clock, he was brought back 
to us on a litter, dying. He had received a bullet in the 
chest. Beside him on the litter was his musket. 


“* Take it,’ he said tome. ‘I give it to you, and every 
one of that little band who assaulted the barracks of the 


time there is a riot, be against the Government—always, 
always, always !’ 

“An hour later he was dead. I went out in the night. 
At the first barricade I stopped and offered myself; a man 
examined me by the light of a lantern. ‘A child!’ he ex- 
claimed. I was not fifteen. I was very slight and under- 
sized. I answered,‘A child, maybe, but my father was 
killed two hours ago. He gave me his musket. Teach me 
how to use it.’ ' 

“From that moment I became what I have always been 


for forty years, an insurgent! If I fought during the > 
- gent—lI told you in the beginning I am an insurgent. I 
- cannot hear a discussion without taking part, nor see a 
_ riot without running to it, nora barricade without bringing 


Commune, it was not because I was forced, nor for the 
thirty sous; it was from taste, from pleasure, from habit, 
from routine. 

“In 1830 I behaved rather bravely at the attack on the 
‘Louvre. The urchin who first scaled the gate beneath the 
bullets of the Swiss was I. I received the medal of July. 
But the shopkeepers gave us a king. It had all to be 
done over. I joined a secret society ; I learned to melt 
bullets, to make powder—in short, I completed my educa- 
tion, and I waited. 


“T had.to wait nearly two years. On June 5; 1832, at. 


noon, in front of the Madeleine, I was the first to unharness 
one of the horses of the hearse of General Lamarque. I 
passed the day in shouting, ‘ Long live Lafayette!’ and I 
passed the night in making barricades. The next morning 
we were attacked by the regulars. Inthe evening, towards 
four o’clock, we were blocked, cannonaded, swept with grape- 
shot, and crushed back into the Church of Saint Méry. I 


had a bullet and three bayonet-stabs in my body when I 


was picked up by the soldiers from the stone floor of a 
little chapel to the left—the chapel of Saint John. I have 
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often gone back to that little chapel—not to pray, I wasn’t 
brought up with such ideas—but to see the stains of my 
blood which still remain on the stones. : 
“On account of my youth, I received a ten-year sentence. | 
I was sent to Mont-Saint-Michel. That was why I didn’t 
take part in the riots of 1834. If Ihad been free I should 
have fought on Rue Transnonian as I had fought in Rue 
Saint Méry—‘against the Government—always, always, 
always!’ It was my father’s last word; it was my gospel, 
my religion. I call that my catechism in six words. I 
came out of prison in 1842, and I again began to wait. 
‘The revolution of ’48 was made without effort. The 
shopkeepers were stupid and cowardly. They were neither 
for nor against us. The municipal guards alone defended 
themselves. We had a littletrouble in taking the guard- 
house of the Chateau d’Eau. On the evening of February 
24, I remained three or four hours on the square before the 
Hétel de Ville. The members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, one after another, made speeches to us, said that we 
were heroes, great citizens, the foremost nation in the world, 
that we had broken the bonds of tyranny. After having fed 
us on these fine speeches, they gave us a Republic which 
wasn’t any better than the monarchy we had overthrown. 
“In June I took up my musket again, but on that occa- 
‘sion we were not successful. I was arrested, sentenced, 
and sent to Cayenne. It seems that I behaved well there. 
One day I saved a captain of marines from drowning. 
Observe that I should most certainly have shot at that cap- 
tain if he had been on one side of a barricade and I on the 
other ; but a man who is drowning, dying—in short, I re- 
ceived my pardon. I came back to France in 1852, after 
the Coup d’Etat; I had missed the insurrection of 1851. 
«“ At Cayenne I had made friends with a tailor named 


Barnard died. I went to seehis widow. She was in want. 
I married her. We had a son in 1854—you will under- 
stand presently why I speak to you of my wife and my 
son. But you must already suspect that an insurgent who 
marries the widow of an insurgent does not have royalist 


, children. 


“ Under the Empire there was nothing to do. The 


police were very strict. We were dispersed, disarmed. 
I worked, I brought up my son with the ideas that my 
father had given me. The wait was long. Rochefort, 


Gambetta, public reunions—all that put us in motion again. 
‘On the first important occasion I showed myself, I was 


firemen of Villette. Only there we made a mistake. We 


_ killed a fireman, unnecessarily. I was caught and thrown 


into prison, but the Government of the Fourth of Septem- 
ber liberated us, from which I concluded that we did right 
to attack those barracks and kill the fireman, even unneces- 
sarily. 

“The siege began. I immediately opposed the Gov- 

ernment, on the side of the Commune. I marched against 


- the Hétel de Ville on the 31st of October and on the 22d 


of January. I liked revolt for revolt’s sake. An insur- 


my paving-stone. It’s in the blood. 

* And then, besides, I wasn’t quite ignorant, and I said 
to myself, ‘It is only necessary to succeed thoroughly 
some day, and then, in our turn, we shall be the govern- 
ment, and it will be better than with all these lawyers, who 
place themselves behind us during the battle, and pass 
ahead after the victory.’ | 

“ The 18th of March came, and naturally I was in it. 
I shouted ‘ Hurrah for the regulars!’ I fraternized with 
the army. I went to the Hétel de Vile. I found a gov- 
ernment already at work. It was absolutely the same as 
on the 24th of February. 

‘‘ Now you tell me that that insurrection was not lawful. 
That is possible, but I don’t quite see why not. I begin 


- to get muddled—about these insurrections which are a 


duty and those which are acrime! Ido not clearly see 
the difference. 
“TI shot at the Versailles troops in 1871, as I had shot 
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at the royal guard in 1830 and on the municipals i in 1848. 
After 1830 I received the medal of July; after 1848, the 
compliments of Monsieur de Lamartine. This time I am 
going to get transportation or death. 

‘“‘ There are insurrections which please you. 


yourselves the offices, the promotions, and the big salaries ; 
and we folks, who made the revolution, you call us great 
citizens, heroes, a nation of brave men, etc. That’s the 
coin we are paid with. 

‘¢ And then there are other insurrections which displease 
you. Asa result, transportation, death. Well, you see, if 
you hadn’t complimented us so after the first ones, per- 
haps we wouldn't have made the last. If you hadn’t 
raised the Column of July at the entrance of our neighbor- 
hood, we wouldn’t perhaps have gone and demolished the 
Vendéme Column in your neighborhood. Those two 
penny trumpets didn’t agree. One had to upset the other, 
and that is what happened. 

“ Now, why I threw away my captain’s uniform on the 
_ 26th of May, why I was in a blouse when I was arrested, I 
will tell you. When I learnt that the gentlemen of the 
Commune, instead of coming to shoot with us behind the 
barricades, were at the Hétel de Ville distributing among 
themselves thousand-franc notes, were shaving their beards, 
dyeing their hair, and hiding themselves in caves, I did 
- not wish to keep the shoulder-straps they had given me. 

‘“ Besides, shoulder-straps embarrassed me. ‘Captain 
Martin’ sounded idiotic. ‘Insurgent Martin ’—why, that’s 
well and good. I wanted to end as I had begun, die as 
my father had died, as a rioter in a riot, and as a barri- 
cader behind a barricade. 


“T could not get killed. I got caught. I belong to. 


you. But I wish to beg a favor of you. I have a son, a 
child of seventeen; he is at Cherbourg, on the hul He 
. fought, it is true, and he does not deny it, but it is I who 
put a musket in his hand, it is I who told him that his duty 
was there. He listened to me. He obeyed me. That is 
all his crime. Do not sentence him too harshly. | 

*‘ As for me, you have got me: do not let me go, that’s 


the advice I give you. I am too old to mend; and then, | 


what can you expect? Nothing can change it. I was born 
on the.wrong side of the barricade.” 


How People Live 


III.—A Nova Scotian Farm! 
2 By Isabella Chisholm _ 


The small white house and big barns are in the valley, 
and wherever one looks, north, south, east, or west, the eye 
meets hill upon hill. Some of these hills are cultivated ; 
more, however, are beautifully wooded. The dark spruce 
invariably forms a background against which the lighter 
maple, poplar, beech, birch, and omy deciduous trees 
show up most effectually, 

About one hundred yards back tit the house the land 
descends abruptly for a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty feet. ‘There is a section of intervale land here. 
Through this runs the brook from which the farm takes its 
name—Brooklands. This brook adds greatly to the beauty 
and value of the place. It is bordered on each side 
for miles with goldenrod, Michaelmas daisies, snap- 
dragon, and quantities of other wild flowers, in addition to 
the willow-trees so frequently met. There are trout in 
this brook, and it never runs dry. On the other side of 
the brook the land slopes gently upward until it reaches 
a height from which one can look far out on the waters 
of Northumberland Strait and see in the distance the red 
banks of Prince Edward Island. Coming slowly back, the 
eye rests on Pictou Island, Indian Island, and Meri- 
gomish Harbor. As many as twenty vessels at a time can 
sometimes be counted in these waters. At the left of the 
house stands the orchard; the. barns are some distance 

1 With the exception of the et bog article is true in every respect. It is 


not only a description of one particular farm, but a fair, representative account 
of Nova Scotian farm life. 
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columns to them, you give their names to streets, you give 
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to the right. There are one hundred and fifty acres on 
this farm, only fifty of which are cultivated. The princi- 
pal crop is hay, but there are also several kinds of grain 
and potatoes. 

The Macgregors are Scotch Presbyterians, in common 
with most of the old settlers in this part of the Province. 
Mr. and Mrs. Macgregor are both about seventy-five years 
of age. The old man has been for many years an elder in 
the small Presbyterian church situated about two miles 
from his home. It is a pleasure to hear him laugh, as he 
frequently does, over Jean’s droll speeches. Mrs. Mac- 
gregor is always to be seen ina spotless white cap which 
covers most of her head. She wears a gray homespun 
skirt and short jacket. On Sunday the cap is very grand. 
It is made of white muslin, with a full puff all around the 
face, and has broad white strings. She always wears a 
black dress with this cap. She is getting frail now, and 
her daughters do not allow her to perform any but the 
lightest tasks. Yet somehow she is always busy. 

Out of a family of seven—five sons and two daughters— 
there is only one daughter, Jean, the youngest, living at 
home. Another daughter, Kate, goes out sewing by the 
day or week in a town about fifteen miles from home. 
Every penny that this girl earns, beyond her small 
necessary expenses, is used to supply the needs of her 
family and to help beautify the home. Kate is always 
home in August, and accomplishes all of the family sewing 
at this time. There is a young man about twenty em- 
ployed on the farm. He has lived with the Macgregors 
from childhood. There is no other help. Before Jean 
was born, her mother would sometimes churn in the morn- 
ing, put her butter in a basket, and carry it on her arm to 
the town where her daughter Kate is now employed. She 
would walk there and back and reach home before the 
children were out of school in the afternoon. There was 
no road then, only a blaze in the woods. 

Jean is a tall, fair woman of some thirty summers and 
winters. The lines of her face are long. She has beauti- 
ful gray eyes, delicately modeled lips, and a resolute chin. 
She had a hard time last winter. The young man was away, 
and her father was not very well. Finally the old man 
became quite ill. He was confined to bed for some days, 


- and * had to take doctor’s medicine.”’ 


The weather was not very cold, but the snow was deep, 
and Jean was obliged to shovel it all alone from the house 
to the barn, from the barn to the brook—about two hun- 
dred yards in all. She had to do this so that the cattle 
could be watered. They have thirteen cows and three 
horses. She took the cows down to the brook three at a 
time, brought fhem back to the barn, took out three more, 
and so on. The path was not very wide, and she could 
not bring more ata time. She brought the horses, too, until 
her father was able to help her. 

After all this work in the snow, it is not surprising that 
Jean should have a heavy attack of rheumatism. For 
some time her muscles were so stiff in the morning that 
in order to get out of bed she was obliged to roll off on to 
the floor. She does not tell how she got down stairs, but 
it frequently happened that she had the fire on and burn- 
ing brightly before she could straighten herself. 

Jean’s spring work begins with the calves and the young 
lambs. After that she looks after her garden. With the 
exception of the plowing she does all of this work her- 
self. She has all the ordinary vegetables, and quantities 
of flowers. Jean performs a principal part in the fields 
from the time the hay and grain are cut until they are con- 
signed to the mow. She turns over the hay and grain, 
rakes the fields, helps to build the loads and take them off. 
Sometimes she performs this work without any assistance. 

The hay is cut with a mowing-machine, the grain with 
the scythe. The combined reaper and binder is used in 
some parts of the Province, but not here. They say it is 
not necessary where there is ample barn room. Jean said 
regarding the unloading of the carts and piling the hay or 
grain in the mow: “ That is not girls’ work. None of the 
girls here do it.” Then she added simply, “I just do it to 
help father.” | | 

It is, however, quite customary for most of the girls and 


' 
' 

we 
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women who live on these farms to do more or less of the 
outside work. This is in part owing to climatic influence. 
The summers are short and hot. Vegetation progresses 
with astonishing rapidity, and all of the field-work has to 
be completed in a comparatively short time. The girls 
seem to enjoy using the horse-rake. | 
After the harvest is all in, Jean begins to get ready for 
weaving. The sheep, of course, have all been sheared in 
the spring, and the wool washed. In the fall the wool is 
first pulled, to free it from knots and roughness. Itisthen 
sent to the mill to be carded. It comes back from the 


-mill-in the nice long gray and white rolls that most of us 


have seen. Jean and her mother then spin it into yarn, 
and it is ready for knitting or weaving. The flax is all 
prepared at home; they buy the cotton warp. 


Jean dyes some of this wool, and also some of the woolen 
- rags that she uses for her “ mats,” in various bright colors, 


using for some of these the dyes purchased in stores, and 
for others same of the plants that grow about the place. 
For instance, she can extract the bright yellow tint from 
the goldenrod, and the bark of the hemldéck-trees can be 
used for the manufacture of a very pretty brown. There 
is not so much weaving done new in Nova Scotia as 
formerly. The woolen mills take the place of the heavy 
loom ; but there are still remaining a great many farms, like 
Brooklands, where all the work is done at home. Jean 


knits all of her father’s underwear. Socks and hose are 


knit, as a matter of course, on every farm. 
The farm-house at Brooklands is very comfortably and 


nicely furnished. In the parlor, or “front room,” as it is 


called by the unambitious in this part of the world, there 
are several engravings, among them one entitled “ Signing 
the Declaration of Independence.” There is abundance 
of light and air in this room, a feature worth noticing in a 


country parlor. ‘The bedrooms and dining-room are 


equally cheerful. There are open grates in some of the 
rooms, and, of course, they burn wood almost entirely. 
The floors are covered with striped carpets of Jean’s own 
weaving, and are further decorated with hooked mats, 
manufactured by the same hand. Jean weaves all the 
table and bed linen, all the blankets and counterpanes, used 
in the house. She also weaves material for the working 
garments worn in winter. Jean is always careful to say 
that she can weave only very plain patterns. She does 


her washing, the greater part of the year, down at the brook. — 


She has a crane there, and it is a simple matter to provide 
boiling water. The clothes are bleached on the grass near, 


and every article in the house that should be white is pure 


as the snow when it first falls. 

Jean’s housework troubles her not at all. She is a good 
cook, and keeps her house in perfect order. One cannot 
fail to be impressed with the light, easy way in which those 
women who work in the fields perform their household 
duties. Even the dairy work, that important part of farm- 
house labor, is done in such a deft manner that it appears 
to be as much of a pastime as anything else. Most of the 
best butter-makers have regular customers among the fam. 
ilies in the nearesttown. Jean never says “I have to do” 
anything; if she mentions her work at all, she says, “ I am 
going to do” this or that, whatever it may happen to be. 
She is never hurried, and, although there are lines in her 


face that tell very plainly of patient endurance, she says - 


she enjoys “every bit” of her life. 
There are no books on this farm but the Bible and a 


few devout works. Current reading is confined to the | 


local paper and a missionary magazine, 


Mr. Macgregor “ takes Book” every night and morning. — 
A psalm is sung, a chapter is read, a short prayer from the © 
_ direct—clear, cold, blowy, with the bluest of heavens and 


heart is uttered. - | 


The family have a great many visitors. Sometimes 


some of Kate’s friends in town come down and stay with 


her while she is home. Frequently friends from country © 


places near drive over fora day. Everybody receives a 
hearty welcome at once, and an appetizing meal is set 
before all visitors within half an hour after their arrival. It 


_ does not matter what hour of the day or night they come. 


It is nothing unusual for a whole family to pile into a 
sleigh on a winter evening, lock the house, and set off to 
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spend several hours with friends on a farm some miles 
from home. 

Thanksgiving Day in Canada comes early in November. 
It is observed here as a holy day, a day of prayer. There 
is no feasting, no merrymaking, among the old Presbyte- 
rians. They go to church in the morning. They spend 
the afternoon as they do on “ the Sabbath ;” and Nature 
here at this season- seems to sympathize with their mood, 
especially when, as it not infrequently happens, Thanks- 
giving falls on one of the lovely Canadian Indian sum- 
mer days. 


On mossy glades the sun’s soft rays are sleeping ; 
The autumn breeze : 
The Sabbath of the year is keeping. 
| The gleaming trees 
And the still lakes smile on their coming sorrow, 
And silent seem, 
Watching the sleeping summer, tho’ the morn _ 
Will end the dream. 
The year must die awhile and winter reign supreme. 


An American Dinner in Greece 
By Isabel C. Barrows 


One changes his sky, but not his habits thereby, and - 
the loyal American would not willingly torego the habit of 


_ dining on turkey and plum.pudding on the last Thursday 


in November, though he had changed the sky of the 
‘‘modern Athens ” for that of Athens of Greece. The 
latter, by the way, may now be considered the “ modern ” 


-Athens, since within the last fifty years she has grown 


from a dirty little place of three or four hundred houses to 
a clean, beautiful, and most attractive city of eighty 
thousand inhabitants. | 

A little party of seven Americans, who reached this 
beautiful town the day before Thanksgiving, decided to 
observe the day in a fitting manner. The matter of the 
turkey was not hard to arrange, for one of the commonest 
sights in Greece is a flock of fine turkeys herded in the 
open fields by a boy or girl, or driven through the streets 
of the cities to find purchasers. The traditional pumpkin 
pie was impossible of attainment, for the last crop had 
disappeared, and the vines were now in full bloom. Still, 
it was thought that an American repast might be secured if 
the proprietor of the Greek hotel, who spoke no English, 
would join the conspiracy. He was asked to provide 
turkey—who/e, not in the mangled way in which fowls are 
served here, with no semblance of joints or symmetrical 
parts—mashed potatoes, onions, celery, and ice-cream, 


. We were to provide the rest. All promised well. 


By dint of the small stock of modern Greek of the 


older ladies and of ancient Greek stored away in the 
brain of the Boston Latin School girl, various articles for 


the feast were purchased at the fruit-shops—grapes (such 


_ grapes, two pounds and a halfof nectar for fifteen cents !), 


apples, oranges, lemons, nuts, sweet sultanas, and deli- 
cious new-made raisins. Cranberry sauce was out of the 
question, but it was thought that Yankee apple sauce 
would do. Greece, however, yields no sour apples. 
Everything seems to turn to honey under these sunny 
skies. Even quinces lose their acidity.along with their 
perfume, yet, as they have some sourness in their disposi- 
tion, they were called in to aid in the compéte of apples and 
lemons which was concocted over a spirit-lamp in the se- 
clusion of the bedchamber. 

Thanksgiving Day was imported from New England 


seas, and the whitest of snow on the encircling hills. The 
day was devoted to the Acropolis, broken at noon by a 
light luncheon of bread and nuts, on_the sunny side of the 
temple of the “ wingless Nike.” Then the seven grouped 
themselves on the steps of the wonderful old Parthenon 


and sang “ America ” and various Thanksgiving hymns, 


closing with ‘* Home, Sweet Home” in modern Greek, and 
talked of native land and loved ones far away, and gave 
thanks for the good news which, like cold water to a 
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thirsty soul, had come in the rich nendiie of fifty letters 
that were waiting in Athens. 
leap two thousand years to recall the familiar events, secu- 
lar and sacred, associated with Athens and Greece, but the 
heart left all ‘behind, and flung itself at a bound over 
space and time to the newer Western civilization. While 
there was gratitude for “all the past had wrought,” there 
was a deeper thanksgiving for the living present and the 
unfulfilled hopes of a still better future. 

Dinner was to be served at six o’clock—an hour earlier 
than usual. The artist of the party had prepared exqui- 
site menu cards; an American flag had been made of red, 


white, and blue bunting ; ; a Greek one had been purchased | 


to cross with it; a Greek lady had sent a bunch of bright 
yellow chrysanthemums, and these, with a basket of fruit 
adorned with graceful leaves and berries from the pepper- 
tree, were to serve for the table decorations. As a distin- 
guished honor, the clergyman of the party was allowed to 
head the procession from the bedrooms to the dining- 
room with the apple sauce, while the other six followed in 
single file with the fruits, nuts, and flowers. In a trice 
the barren hotel table was converted into an attractive 
banqueting board, and the amber soup was served. 

The plates were removed. “ Are you ready for the bird ?” 
whispers the waiter in Greek. ‘‘ Yes, the whole bird,” 
comes the answer in the same sweet tongue. And all sit in 
happy anticipation of seeing a fowl carved after a scientific 
manner. To be sure, the antique dagger bought at Corfu 
and destined to be used on this joyful occasion has gone 
astray in the trunk to Zante, but that is of small moment. 

We sit and wait. Surely the turkey is not done; we 
have come too soon. Suddenly there is a chopping sound 


from beyond the mysterious screen that hides the secret 


doings of cook and carver. 
up!” cries one. 
guillotined,” cries another. ‘The suspense is unbear- 
able; can no one puta stop to it?” asksathird. ‘“ We 
ordered a whole bird, and of course it will come,’ utters 
the calm dignity at the head of the table. The chopping 
sound ceases. 
the footsteps of the waiter are heard. ‘I avert my head,” 
_ says the poet; “I have not the courage to look.” Therest 
_ do look as the smiling waiter draws near and places before 
the astonished dignity, who presides a platter in which rest 
the mutilated remains of a nicely browned creature, calmly 
reposing on chopped lettuce and olive oil! What had been 
the original form of the animal only a zoologist could have 
determined. The cruel cleaver had severed it into fifteen 
or twenty pieces of equal size, regardless of bone and mus- 
cle. Even the dignity at the head of the table was startled. 
“Well, we have seen a good many restorations, but I think 
this is beyond the power of the restorationist,” he mutters. 
So the sentiment of carving the Thanksgiving turkey van- 
ished into thin air. The “whole turkey” was there, but, 
alas! they had not understood that we wanted the turkey 
whole / 

The potatoes were served with the bird, but where were 
the onions? For the third course the waiter, in a stage 
whisper, asks: ‘‘ How will you have your onions—dry or as 
salad?” Unhappily, we had not told them that we wanted 
boiled onions. The celery? Ah, they had no celery in mar- 
ket, and when they do it is green and must be cooked. But 
the pagoté, the ice-cream, which had been promised in lieu of 
pumpkin pie and plum pudding; if that were good it would 
atone for much. pa 

“Oh, the says the waiter, deprecatingly. ‘ We 
sent to the confectioner’s for it, but they do not make it in 
winter !” 

The day was ended by an evening at the Greek theater 
hearing Ambrose Thomas’s opera of “ Hamlet,” admirably 
rendered by a French company. The signal for the orches- 
tra to begin was a loud pounding with what seemed to be a 
billet of wood or a cleaver on a chopping-block. ‘“ That is 
a curious signal for a tragedy,” said the dignity from the 
head of the table ; “‘ it sounds like some one chopping up a 
turkey.” ‘ Well,” replied a listener promptly, “didn’t I 
say that our Thanksgiving dinner was a tragedy ?” 


Athens, Greece. 


‘What if. they are cutting it 
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The mind went back at a 


‘“‘ Oh, I feel as though a friend were being. 


There is another ominous pause, and then. 
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Two Decades of Penological Progress 


By Dr. Frederic C. Howe 


The cardinal aim of criminal punishment is the protec- 
tion of society. Social considerations ‘as well as the 
promptings of humanity discard sentimental ideas of retri- 
bution and expiation to the lumber-rooms where other 
medizval ideas of social ordering have already found 
proper lodgment. No longer is the social offender viewed 
as a moral and religious transgressor to whom mankind is 
commissioned to mete out retributive justice according to 
some ommniscience supposed to be possessed by our law- 
givers. 

Secondarily, and i in a sense dependent upon the former, 


_ the aim of modern penal science is the reclamation of the 


prisoner, for in this way are the ends of society best,,sub- 
served. Under the old régime prison discipline implied 
indignities, brutality, and mercilessness, begotten of the 
primitive idea of expiatory justice. Whatever conduced 
to submission, even if at the cost of the last spark of the 
prisoner’s self-respect; whatever tended to crush and 
debase or render prison life harsh and severe, was to be 
ungenerously adopted, in the belief that the convict was to 
be reclaimed only through an appeal to his baser self. 
Happily, much of this has disappeared, and criminologists 
the world over now concur that, whether the criminal is 
born or made, whether he is the result of biological or 
physical causes, whether atavistic or the flower of this jx 


de siecle, the principles that must animate his treatment are 


the same. 

It makes little difference whether the empirical studies 
of Lombroso in the Italian prisons (certainly the richest 
laboratories of crime in the world) suffice to establish the 
thesis which he maintains, that the criminal is so from ata- 
vism, or, as is more generally ‘conceded, that he is the 
product of his environment, or even that he is so from 
criminal free will, and in every way responsible—whatever 
be the view, society in its treatment of him can do noth- 
ing more than protect itself and incidentally reform the 
criminal. And this view is more humane than the puni- 
tive one which it supplanted. By it the lash, the dungeon, 
the ball and chain, have been replaced by the workshop, 
the school, the gymnasium ; words of encouragement have 
been substituted for the curse, and love has assumed sway 
where formerly terror reigned. The law of Sinai, An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, has been superseded, 
and the teachings of Gethsemane prevail in their stead. 
To-day the prisoner expiates his crime by becoming a 
regenerated man, a member of society, instead of paying 
a mere penalty commensurate with the heinousness of his 
offense. 

As yet prison reform means little to the average citizen. 
Defects are recognized as existing, but, in his opinion, 
anything is good enough for the criminal. The unseen 
effects of an evil system in producing pauperism, more 
criminality, and heavy taxation are too ulterior for him: 
If he knows that crime has been on the relative increase in 
the United States, he attributes it to influences beyond his 
control. In a general way he is aware that in the Southern 
States there exist convict camps comparable only to those 
of Siberia; that Tennessee, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Georgia, Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana sanction systems described by 
George W. Cable as “ worthy only of the Dark Ages, a dis- 
grace to humanity and to the several States of this proud 
Nation,” where convicts are leased to private parties for a 
period of years, and by them kept constantly at work, 
herded like cattle in camps, stockades, and mines, without 


- discrimination as to age or offense.committed, and subjected 


to such brutal treatment that the most hardy seldom sur- 
vive ten years’ imprisonment. 

But while we blush with shame at the spectacle of inhu- 
manity presented by some of our States, the American can 
felicitate himself that, aside from the revered name of John 
Howard, of England, none stands so high in the annals of 
prison reform as that of Dr. Enoch C. Wines, of Philadel- 


phia, whose untiring labors are familiar to the sociologists 
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of all lands. To him we owe the first principles of peni- 
tentiary science. With his name is linked the International 
Prison Congress, as well as the National Prison Associa- 
tion of America. It was his energy, coupled with the co- 
operation of our Government, which rendered possible the 
Congresses of London, Stockholm, Rome, and St. Peters- 
burg. The first of these was held in 1845, nearly fifty 
years ago, and the fruition of these meétings has taken 
form in a;valuable penal literature and in hundreds of im- 
proved prisons the world over. In 1870 the movement 
took root in America, and the Cincinnati Prison Congress 
of that year was the first precursor of the meeting which 
has just completed a four days’ session in Baltimore. Ex- 
President Hayes has been associated with the movement 
since its inception, and for twenty-three years has been its 
honored President. During this period there has been no 
interruption to the progress of reform. The scope of the 
Association’s work has widened. New and more scien- 
tific methods have been introduced into many States 
through its agency, and the final crowning triumph of 


enlightened criminal legislation stands embodied in the 


Elmira Reformatory of New York, the model of the Old 
World as well as the New. 

Inasmuch as this institution represents more closely the 
advanced ideas of penologists, and is followed by practical 
reformers the world over, it may be profitable to discuss 
the methods here employed, as well as the results accom- 
plished. Only those convicts viewed as improvable are 
consigned to Elmira. ‘Those considered incorrigible are 
sent to Sing Sing, Auburn, or some other State institution. 
At present there are something over thirteen hundred here 
incarcerated, and since the opening in 1876, 5226 have 
been received. 

Starting with the idea that the prisoner is such largely 
from conditions beyond his control, the aim has been to 
suit the treatment to hi§ own particular obliquity, be it 
mental, moral, or physical, On entrance, the prisoner is 
taken at once to the attendant physician, who examines 
him regarding his parentage, his mental and physical con- 
dition. Heis then turned over'to the Superintendent, who 
questions him relative to his religious and moral training, 
previous occupation and habits of life. With this personal 
knowledge it is possible for the treatment to be individual- 
istic, and for those means to be employed best suited to 
the development of what is best and the suppression of 
what is evil in each person. ; : 

The prisoner is kept constantly employed from the day 
of entrance to the time of his dismissal, and the regimen 
of training is most severe. Upon the theory that igno- 
rance breeds vice (and statistics show that from eighty to 
ninety per cent. of the criminal class are illiterate), the 
curriculum of study provides for the symmetrical intel- 
lectual, moral, and manual development. Instruction is 
given in all elementary branches, while, for the more 
advanced, classes are organized in history, civil govern- 
ment, political economy, physical geography, algebra, 
‘electricity, and ethics. Attendance at classes is compul- 
sory, although ina short time it usually becomes voluntary 
and pleasurable. Keen interest is often manifested, and 
debate is encouraged. Examinations are frequent, and 
failure means loss of grade and extension of the period of 
confinement. «A well-chosen library is maintained and 
liberally patronized, while an interesting periodical, ‘“‘ The 
Summary,” is printed and edited by the inmates. 

Concurrently with the training of the intellect goes a 
reclamatory moral and religious education. Services and 
discussions on practical ethics are held every Sunday, but 
it is in the practical application of these principles and 
formulas in the daily life of the individual that he is 
brought to a realizing sense of their meaning. Upright- 
ness, honesty, and amenability to law and order are in- 
sisted upon in the contact of the prisoner with his fellows. 
The Reformatory thus becomes a microcosm of the extra- 


mural world, and enforced virtue from purely utilitarian © 


motives becomes, in time, natural and efficient for higher 
and social reasons. Supplementary, but not subordinate, 
to the cultivation of the mora/e and intellect of the pris- 
oner is the rigid manual and physical training to which 
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‘is best in the man. 
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he is subjected. The prison itself is under strict military 
regimen, and military discipline prevails. In addition to 
this, a well-equipped gymnasium, with an experienced: in- 
structor, trains the body so that any recidivous tendencies — 
due to physical disease may be corrected. 

Neither is the practical education fitting the prisoner to 
become a productive and self-dependent member of soci. 
ety neglected. At present, instruction is given at Elmira — 
in all kinds of iron and wood working, such as molding, 
forging, machine-work, plumbing, carpentering and wood- 
working, as well as in stone-cutting, brick-laying, etc. In 
all, the men are employed in thirty-two distinct trades. 
As a result, the convict, on quitting prison, need not return 
to his former haunts and practices, but finds an avenue of 
honorable self-support already opened to him. | 

The aim of all this rigid regimen is to bring out what 
Ambition is appealed to, and various 
rewards stimulate an emulation for improvement. In 
the prison battalion the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers are chosen from the prisoners according to 
carefully kept gradings; while in the trades department 
he is placed, immediately upon entrance, in business rela- 
tion’ with the institution. Wages are allowed him at 
specified rates, chargeable with a certain per diem deduc- 
tion for his cost of maintenance. As he advances in pro. 
ficiency his remuneration is increased, so. that on re- 
entrance into the extra-mural world he may be equipped 
with a reserve fund sufficient to tide him over initial diff- 
culties. Class demerits are so many debits on his ac- 
count, so that his progress toward liberation is typified by 
his ledger sheet. © ae 

Thus far we have dealt with what may be termed the 


- personal aspect of criminalreform. Two general principles 


have been recognized in recent legislation, without . which 
these would have been impossible. — 7 

The first of these is the indeterminate sentence ; the 
other, conditional release on probation. All past legisla- 
tion specifically limited judicial power in deterffiinipg sen- 
tence. The personal or mitigating factor in crime was 
recognized only within limits. The maximum and minimum 
sentence was stubbornly fixed. The felon must pay society 
in kind. The heinousness of the crime was deemed 
susceptible of exact measurement; nota very great advance 
from our Teutonic ancestors, who viewed every crime as 
commutable by a money consideration. 

Happily, our ideas have changed somewhat. The 
prisoner is a pest. Society must be rid of him until safe 
from his contagion. Under the indefinite sentence the 
prisoner must work out his own salvation. He is detained 
in bond until safe to be thrown upon the community. Self- 
help and exertion become imperative to liberation, and at 
the same time society is partially guaranteed against 
recidivation by the regenerating process through which he 
has passed. 

The second element, or the conditional release, is the 
cap-sheaf of the system. So soon as a man has attained 
a specified grade of excellence he is granted conditional 
liberty, Secured employment at his trade, and placed under 
surveillance to report monthly to the Superintendent of the 
Reformatory until the expiration of his parole, which is 
usually from six months to a year. | 

The Elmira system, which is typical of the Pennsylvania 
Reformatory, and in a large degree of the Maryland one as 
well, has passed the experimental stage. The results 
already achieved demonstrate that fallen man can be 
reached more effectually through his nobler than through 
his: baser self; that, however incrusted a man may be 
through dissipation and vice, he is probably vulnerable to 
good influences in some point. 

In the face of these results it is impossible to view the 
principles adopted as experimental: Experience may 
change the details, but the groundwork will remain un- 
changed. No possible system is a guarantee against 
relapse. The most upright do not possess immunity from 
criminal instincts. The most that can be done is to render 
possible to all a life of order and industry by preventive 
and corrective measures, This prison science aims to 
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accomplish, and if the progress of the last twenty years . 
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has not attained the ultimate, it has at least putlined the 
way along which future reform must follow. | 
Johns Hopkins University. 


The Spectator 


It was only a silver dollar. That is, to an innocent and con- 
fiding Spectator it had seemed only that and nothing more. 
‘On the obverse side it bore the date 1892, under the huge head 
and expressionless face of the pagan goddess who is supposed 
to guide our destinies, and on the reverse side appeared the 
motto, as if by afterthought and with a desire to disclaim the 
pagan alliance, “In God we trust.” It was that motto that 
made the Spectator feel bitterly toward a fellow-man. . For he 
had just been told by a shrewd and suspicious cashier that 
‘his innocent silver dollar was really a guilty counterfeit. And 
‘to think that some sinner had patiently worked over the letter- 
ing of that motto in order to deceive the too trustful Spectator ! 
The coin had such a clear “ ring,” and looked so well, however, 
‘that the Spectator determined—not to try to pass it on, as the 
uncharitable reader may have surmised the sentence was to 
read—but to learn something about the unlucky dollar. And, 
as often happens, he learned several other things while learning 
about the bogus coin. 


In pursuit of information about his counterfeit dollar the Spec- 
tator found himself in the United States Sub-Treasury in Wall 
Street, engaged in conversation with one of the courteous and 
‘intelligent officials who sometimes get into government positions 
—perhaps oftener than we think. Accepting an invitation to 
go down into the room where the gold and silver are kept, the 
Spectator was introduced to a gentleman who could not by any 
possibility have been hoodwinked into accepting the defective 
coin, for his sense of touch is so delicate that he instantly 
detects the lightness in weight which generally characterizes a 
counterfeit, and which is often found in good money as a result 
-of use. This gentleman was engaged in counting very rapidly 
piles of golden eagles of the kind that cost ten dollars apiece, 
and his hands were fairly black with grime and dust rubbed off 
‘from the thousands of coins which he had been handling. When- 
-ever he came across a light coin he threw it aside and it was 
afterwards weighed in a delicate balance, and if it had lost one- 
‘half of one per cent. of the standard weight it was stamped 
‘with an “L” and returned to the bank which had sent it to the 
Treasury, which bank would then have to sell the coin as bull- 
ion, to be melted up. - A little package was shown to the Spec- 
tator, marked $660, which was to be returned to one of the New 
York banks, that amount of light-weight coin having been found 
-among $100,000 sent in that day by the bank. 


“ Your counterfeit is made of lead, antimony, and zinc,” said 
‘this expert. ‘“ The lead gives weight—though not enough by 
‘several grains in this case—the zinc gives hardness and surface, 
and the antimony gives that deceptive ‘ring.’ Ill show you the 
antimony.” And taking the fatal coin to a little anvil, ina 
‘trice it was broken in two. The edges of the break sparkled 
‘with glittering crystals. “ Those sparkling points are antimony. 
Sometimes the counterfeiters mix their metal with powdered 
-glass; it helps the ‘ring.’ Generally the outlines of the design 
‘in the counterfeit are less distinct than those of the genuine 


coin; but so many of the genuine coins are so badly worn that 


they are not dissimilar to new counterfeits in this respect. We 


-get bad silver dollars even from the banks occasionally, so you | 


need not feel chagrined at having been ‘taken in’ by one. Here 
last month we detected sixty-nine counterfeit silver dollars, 
though there are not usually so many.” The Spectator some- 
how felt relieved when he heard thus of his fellow-mortals’ dis- 
comfiture, and especially of the discomfiture of those high 
mightinesses the bank tellers. He turned with interest to in- 
quire concerning a machine which stood near. “That isa 


dime-counting machine. It enables us to count dimes by the 
‘scoopful instead of singly. A quantity of dimes is emptied on 
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such as Aladdin’s genii might have guarded. 
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to this large tray, and rapidly spread over it in a single layer. 
When the board is full there is just a hundred dollars’ worth 
of dimes there, and then with a tilting motion the board is 
emptied into that compartment, while any overplus of coins 
falls into the hopper below, whence they can easily be taken out 
for the next count.” 

“ Come downstairs,” said the Spectator’s affable pilot, “and 
I'll show you where we keep our forty millions of silver dollars.” 
Down we went into the cellar—for that it was—and saw a cave 
It was a long 
vault, with partitions dividing it into little cells, in each of which 
lay prisoned the glittering treasure—only it did not glitter, for it 
was snugly laid away in white canvas bags containing a thousand 
dollars apiece. ‘ This metal might as well be in the Sierras as 
here, I suppose,” remarked the Spectator ; “for I should think 
no one would ever want to take such heavy stuff away in prefer- 
ence to notes.””’ The answer rather surprised him: “On the 
contrary, it is frequently taken away. A good many large firms 
send down on pay-day for a few hundred silver dollars for their 
pay-roll. They say their men prefer to have a silver dollar 
along with the greenbacks—it makes them feel more as if they 
had money in their pockets when they can feel the weight of it. 
Then it so happens that the silver dollar is used a great deal in 
the West and South. If you’ve been there of recent years you 
must have observed this. This fact is easily accounted for. 
The West and South want a good deal of money in small denom- 
inations. Their banks can get it of us in paper money if they 
wish it, but they have to pay the express companies a consider- 
able percentage for transporting it to them. The Government, 
on the other hand, will transport the silver dollars to them free 
of cost. Consequently the West and South are full of these 
coins, because it costs less to get them.” 


* Now I’ll show you some of our paper money,” said the 
Spectator’s informant. We walked upstairs and went behind 
an ironwork partition where several expert money-counters were 
counting out their money and others were sealing it up in pack- 
ages to be transmitted to Washington, there to be made into 
pulp and eventually to be turned into bright new bills again. 
The Spectator thought this a good time to find out why our 
money is so dirty as a general thing. “I suppose it must 
be because it is not renewed often enough,” he was told. “We 
furnish-new money for old whenever it is requested and the old 
money is properly sorted out for us, and if the banks would 
comply with this requirement perhaps the dirty money would 
disappear more quickly. But most people seem to like money 
to be a little worn, for that gives it an air of genuineness that 
doesn’t attach either to the very new or the very old. Money 


like this is about right,” and the official took down from a 


drawer in the vault—for by this time we had passed four steel 
doors and were in another money-vault—a package of $100 
bills marked “ $20,000 ” on the paper band around them. These 
bills had, indeed, been slightly used, but still looked very attract- 
ive to the Spectator. ‘ Did you ever see a ten-thousand-dollar 
bill? Here is a package of them. They don’t bear much evi- 
dence of wear! They are used mainly by banks in money 
transactions. That package contains a thousand of them.” The 
Spectator took the package tremblingly in his hand. Here were 
ten million dollars! It made his heart beat faster to think of it. 
He looked at the uppermost note, and his heart-beats became 
normal. There was the stern, cold, iron face of Andrew Jackson, 
personification of Duty, gazing at him! The Spectator returned 
the package steadily, rejoicing in the thought that he had held 
it long enough for the fateful thing to earn a dollar’s interest— 
which it would do in fifty-three seconds! Somehow that 
thought dulled the sharp cutting edges of the broken counterfeit 
dollar in his pocket. And the consoling thought followed him 
out to the marble steps.of the great building, where it was lost 
in looking up at the curious portholes in the roof of the lofty 
portico, and in wondering whether they would ever be used for 
the purpose for which they were designed—that of dropping 
bombs upon the heads of an attacking mob who might storm 


doors beneath! 
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The Home 
The Use of Time 


To work out the problems of one’s life so that the close 

of the year shows mastery of self; to see the meaning of 
life so clearly that one rejoices more in the mastery of self 
than of things, is to gain that which counts for more than 
fame or money. And when one has so far mastered self 
that the weakness in character has become strength, he 
has revealed to men the divinity with which God has 
endowed man. To have conquered evil is much, but to 
have made evil good is to have brought men into closer 
relation with God. 
Life is one uninterrupted opportunity for him who real- 
izes the weakness of his own character, and seeks to make 
that very weakness his strength. It is possible. Evil is 
many times perverted standards. Paul before the revela- 
tion was the same Paul who preached on Mars Hill. It 
was the purpose of the man’s life that was changed, not 
the man. The charm that makes a man companionable 
in evil will not leave him when he turns it to good. The 
enthusiasm and knowledge that make a man the head of 
a monopoly would be as powerful in one at the head of a 
co-operative scheme. Selfishness turned to altruism does 
not lose an iota of its force. 

Life is an opportunity or a burden as one uses it. For, 
after all, life is not what the world estimates it, but what 
each man values it for himself. He makes it count for 
freedom or for slavery as he does or does not make the 
weakness of his character strength. 


A Closed Book 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, who died on January 2, was a 
woman of most remarkable character ; to accomplish what 
she - did, at the time she did, 
shows rare courage and faith, 
and she may well be called 
a leader of women in this 
country. To measure Mrs. 
Lamb’s power one must re- 
member when she began her 
work. To write, to be re- 
markable as a student, to 
-have the courage to stand out 
from the ranks of women in 
1852, meant far more than it 
does to-day, when the remark- 
able woman is the one who 
is living a life in no way iden- 
tified with the world outside 
her home. Church, club, class, 
philanthropic work of some kind, commands the attention 
of almost every woman, no matter what her gifts; for if 
she has no gift of mind or manner, she probably has one 
of purse. For awoman born since 1850 to accomplish 
all that Mrs. Lamb accomplished would not make her 
career as remarkable, so great is the change in condition, 
sentiment, and opportunity for women. 

Mrs. Lamb was born in 1829, and in the early fifties 
she came before the public as a philanthropist, having 
been instrumental in establishing the Half-Orphan Asy- 
lum of Chicago, and the Home for the Friendless, Before 
this time she had made a name for herself both as writer 
and teacher, and stood with the few women whose abili- 
ties, courage, and faith have made it possible for those 
who have followed them to walk in a cleared path—for 
they did far more than to blaze the trees. 

Mrs. Lamb’s quiet, reserved manner gave a stranger 
but a faint idea of her power. The works-she left, mainly 
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historical, show vigor and the ability of concentration that 
mark the rare mind, whether of man or woman. Her 
** History of New York ” will always remain a standard 

work, valued by students. In her work she was an exam- 
ple to other women. For to it she gave her whole mind, 
thought, and care; it had no rivals; and to this consecra- 
tion and concentration is due the remarkable success that 
attended her career. 


The Children’s Sunday Reading 
By Estelle M. Hurll 


The children’s Sunday reading is a source of great per- 
plexity to the mothers who try to make Sunday a true 
Sabbath in the home. We have gone a long way from the 
so-called “ Puritan Sabbath,” which, according to tradition, 
was a day to be dreaded ‘by the little folks ; and in the. 
Christian home to-day Sunday is eagerly anticipated as. 
the best day of the week. To keep the day a happy one, 
and to bring it as near as possible to the highest ideal of 
the Sabbath, is a problem with which mothers’ minds are 
always busy, and upon which they are glad of any new 
light. 

Reading is universally adopted as the quietest and most 
elevating amusement, but what shall the children read? 
We hear a great deal about the abundance of reading mat- 
ter for the young. It is indeed the age of children’s 
literature. The children’s magazines are delightful, the 
young people’s histories full of interest, the books of 
travel fascinating. And still the mother is always looking 
for something new, and this not only because her little 
flock is insatiable, but also because she wants just. the 
right thing for Sunday. Is it an antiquated and over- 


_ scrupulous notion, a relic of Puritanism, to discriminate. 


between the Sunday and week-day reading? to look for 
something that shall not only improve the mind but also 
elevate the moral and religious ideals? Surely we want 
our children’s Sunday reading to quicken the spiritual as. 
well as the intellectual life. This is the true essence of 
Puritanism, which we shall never give up while we remain — 
Christian. And so we look for books which shall suggest 
sweet, pure thoughts, high aspirations, and new resolu- 
tions for noble, unselfish lives; and of these there is, as 
yet, no superfluity. 

' The late Mrs. Ewing, in England, and her American. 
counterpart, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, have written 
some lovely stories which*every Christian mother is glad: 
to put into the hands of her children for a quiet Sunday 
afternoon. These books are permeated with an atmos- 
phere of elevated Christian sentiment. They are full of 
inspiring lessons which are so artistically inwrought into the 
very fabric of the writing that they make their way to the: 
heart unawares. The gallant “ Jackanapes,” the suffering 
little hero of the “ Short Life,” the sturdy, self-reliant Jack 
March of * Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,” are the sort of boys. 
we want our boys to become—self-sacrificing, patient, 
industrious, and serving God gladly. The exquisite 
spirituality and thoughtfulness for others set forth in ‘the- 
“‘ Birds’ Christmas Carol” and “ Timothy’s Quest” appeal 
to the highest elements in a child’s nature, and the pathos. 
of the “Story of Patsy ” stirs a sweet and{tender sympathy 
for the neglected children among the poor. 

“In His Name” and “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” which 
should belong to every family library, always meet with 
juvenile favor, while shorter stories delightful for the chil- _ 
dren’s Sunday are Dickens’s “ Child’s Dream of a Star” 
and Hawthorne’s “ Great Stone Face.” 

The books that I have mentioned are all suitable for 
the young people to read by themselves. It remains to. 
suggest something for the older people to read aloud in 
the “children’s hour.” Let us take down from the book- 
shelves some of our own favorites and see if the children. 
will not share our enjoyment of their treasures. Perhaps 
they can be helped to understand some of the books we 
have previously thought beyond them. A little judicious. 
skipping and a good many interpolated explanations will 
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bring many of the great works of literature within the 


range of an intelligent child’s comprehension. 

Spenser's “ Faérie Queene ” is a mine of beautiful alle- 
gories, The adventures of the Red Cross Knight and 
the trials of Una appeal strongly to the imagination and 
are fraught with meanings which the reader may point out 
now and again with simple exposition. 

Tennyson’s “Idylls” are more difficult, but are by no 
means impossible for boys and girls to understand. We 
begin by relating the ancient tradition of the Holy Grail. 
We tell how it was once believed that Joseph of Arimathea 
preserved the cup from which our Lord drank at the Last 
Supper, and that as the years went on it became the first 
and highest aim of the Christian knight to go in search of 
this sacred chalice. Then we go on to show how, in a 
Spiritual sense, every follower of the Lord Jesus must 
drink of the cup of which he drank, as the Master himself 
told James and John. Thus every boy may be a knight in 
search of the Holy Grail, in the sense that he ought to 
. seek the life of Christ and try to conform his life to the 
pattern given us. 

After this introduction, we read aloud in Tennyson’s 
“ Holy Grail” the story which Sir Percival related to the 
monk, omitting the passages which break the strict conti- 
nuity ‘of the narrative. 

We explain, and get the children to help us, why Gala- 
had and Bors, Lancelot and Percival, were granted. the 
heavenly vision, while Gawain failed to see it. We can 
follow Sir Percival’s quest in detail, showing first how the 
apples on the lawn dropped to dust in his hand, because 
eating and drinking are not the aim of life; how the glitter- 
ing yellow god of gold proved also a mere phantom, because 
gain is not the true end of our being; how the city.on the 
hill-top vanished as he climbed, because ambition and 
glory are not the true ideals of our life ; and how, at last, 
he had to become as humble as a little child, and learn of 
the pure-hearted Galahad, before he could see, in the dis- 
tance, beyond fierce conflicts with temptation and the 
black quagmire of doubt and discouragement, the glorious 
vision of the true life and the heavenly city. 

Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal” is a beautiful sequel 
to Tennyson’s “ Holy Grail,” and bright children cannot 
be slow to see in it the lesson of finding the true Holy 
Grail in the common, every-day duties lying about us. 

These are long poems, and would, of course, require a 
series of Sunday readings for their completion. Among 
good short poems for half-hour readings, to which the 
children will be found keenly responsive, are Whittier’s 
‘King’s Missive,” Browning’s * Boy and the Angel,” 
Holmes’s ‘ Chambered Nautilus,” and Longfellow’s “ Le- 
gend Beautiful.” 

When pains are taken to interpret them, fairy tales are 
among the choicest of Sunday literature for children. 
They are much more attractive in form than allegories, 
and are quite as Significant of inner meaning; for what is 
fairyland but the land of true ideals, and what are fairies 
and goblins but the virtues and vices in moral character ? 

Hans Christian Andersen, the prince of fairy story- 
tellers, furnishes us with a large supply of exquisitely con- 
ceived tales. Two stories of peculiar beauty are “The 
Flax” and “ The Fir-Tree.” Taken together, they present 
a fine contrast between Contentment and Discontent. The 
fir-tree is always sighing for some new pleasure, and ask- 
‘ing, What next? while the flax rejoices ever in each new 
form of service. The lives of both end by fire, but the fir 
snaps out its life in sighs of discontent, while the spirit of 
the flax ascends in a rapture of flame to rejoin the sun 
from which it derives its being. _ 

_ Ruskin once wrote a fairy tale for a child friend which 
won for him many new friends among the little folks. It 
is called “ The King of the Golden River,” and is full of 
significance to the thoughtful reader. The children love 


to hear how the two bad brothers failed to reach the golden 
river because they refused to share their water with the 
thirsty along the way, while the good little Hans emptied 
his flagon of its last drop, and was rewarded by the attain- 
ment of his quest. 

George Macdonald has a rare gift in the wfiting of fairy. 
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tales. His longest and best known are “ The Back of the 
North Wind,” “The Princess and Goblins,” and “ The 
Princess and Curdie.” ‘The Golden Key” is a shorter 

one of great popularity among children of a larger growth, — 
as well as the little people. What is the Golden Key 
which is found at the end of the rainbow and unlocks the 
great rock leading to the marvelous rainbow staircase 


along which Mossy and Tangle together ascend to the 


country whence the shadows fall? Is it not the Charity 
which “never faileth,’”’ which beareth and believeth all 
things, and by means of which Mossy passed from higher 


to higher experience in the Christian life ? 


To help our children find this Golden Key, let that ” 
our aim in selecting their Sunday reading. 


A Legislative Opportunity 


For years the majority of women, even of conservative 
women, have felt that woman should have positions of 


authority among the controlling powers on educational 


matters. Her natural interest as a mother, as well as the 
preponderance of her sex under the control of the educa- 
tional powers, made this seem but natural. In the few 
places where she has been given opportunity to show her 
ability as a school officer she has proved that she had it. 
So far her opportunities have been purely local. In New 
York State within a month the Governor has appointed 
Miss Susan B. Anthony as one of the managers of the 
State Industrial School, an appointment that cannot fail to 
have permanent effects for good on the school. The 
death of Mr. George William Curtis has left a vacancy on 
the Board of Regents. The Legislature elects two mem- 
bers to that Board at an early date. Why should not the 
There are several in the 
State well qualified to serve—women of college training, 
wide experience in educational lines, investigators, and 
Whatever the degree of our antagonism or 
affiliation with the controlling party in the New York State 
Legislature the last few years, its attitude toward woman 
has been most friendly; it has passed the law appoint- 
ing women factory inspectors and police matrons, and it 
has leaned more nearly to giving the franchise to woman 
than any of its predecessors. It may be that, without 
violent pressure or argument, it will still further honor 
the intelligence of women by electing a woman to the 
place made vacant by the death of the man whose voice 
and pen were fearlessly and gracefully used to give woman 
the position he felt she could fill to the advantage of the 
race and the honor of her sex. 


The Servile Observer 


Fashion—that destroyer of woman’s peace of mind, that 
thief of time and enemy of culture—has given one of those 
signals, or more truly two of them, that have begun to 
arouse protest and anxiety: Long shoulder-seams to the 
waist, and .reeds inserted in the bottom of the dress 
skirts. Both are hideous and inartistic. There is not one 
thing to.be said in favor of either. The long shoulder- 
seam deprives a woman of the use of her upper arm, and 
the reed in the dress skirt is awkward, inconvenient, and 
frequently immodest. In addition to the reed, the linings 
of the street dress are to be faced with crinoline, or some 
other material with equal dirt, dust, and damp accumulat- 
ing properties, and woman has one more burden to carry, 
that of keeping the bottom of her dresses clean and dry and 
in order. The remedy lies inthe hands of each woman: 
Is it not 
singular that, in a day when the emancipation of woman, 
her rights, her political burdens, and her injustices under 
the law are being so freely discussed, that she bends her 
neck and accepts the burdens of fashion—decrees due to 
the male mind or geniiis, for it depends on one’s point 
of view a they call it—with even alacrity? Women 
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will preach the emancipation of their sex in skirts tied 
back so tight that if a mouse should appear on the plat- 
form a low chair could not be mounted, or with shoulder- 
seams so long and sleeves so tight that they cannot 
make a natural gesture, and only here and there one 
in the audience sees the incongruity. The one enemy 
to-day of woman’s progress is her method of clothing her 
body. Clothes trammel her very soul, so heavy are the 
burdens placed upon her body. Here and there a woman 
with fine artistic sense, and a mind that is free because it 
is educated, refuses allegiance to the ever-changing man- 
dates issued at the command of trade, and remains a 
pleasure to the eye, as God intended woman should be, 
not a form more or less misshapen on which to hang 
clothes that destroy grace of outline and movement, empha- 


size defects, and detract from beauty. ; 


Cases for Silver 
By Annie Curd 


‘A place for everything, and everything in its place” is 
a familiar quotation, and when the neat and convenient 
silver-cases, now so popular, are shown, the old adage 
comes back with renewed force, for, with these common- 
sense appurtenances to the silver-closet, there is no reason 
why the extra family silver should not always be “in its 
place.” 

For these cases, canton flannel of the best quality should 
be used; that which retails at twenty cents per yard is 
excellent for this purpose. A reliable dealer says that fine 
silverware should never be incased in d/eached cotton 
flannel, as in the bleaching process an acid is used that has 

the effect of corroding 
or dulling the luster of 


such goods, The un- 
bleached shows soil 


much less, and when 
bound in crimson, blue, 
AY or brown braid and 
stepped’ with a corre- 


sponding color in silk, 
| it is neat and pretty. 
Cases can be made for knives, forks, tablespoons, tea- 
spoons, and the tiny after-dinner coffees, according to 
size. For making a case for one dozen teaspoons, cut a 
piece of canton flannel twenty inches wide by fourteen 
deep. Bind across the twenty-inch side with braid, fold 
over to the depth of six inches, divide into one dozen 
compartments by rows of stitching—feather-stitch with silk 
over each row of stitching—and bind all around with braid 
after slightly rounding the corners of the flap that folds 
over the case. To one end of the case sew on a piece of 
braid to tie it with. Etch or embroider the initials, or 
diagonally across the end etch or embroider the word 
“ Teaspoons,” “ Knives,” or “ Forks,” as the case may be. 
Cases to hold one dozen forks should be made twenty-six 
inches wide by eighteen deep. 

A lady who has a large quantity of elegant silver, and 
who is very generous with it when her friends are going to 
entertain, says she finds the silver-cases invaluable to her. 
Her silver is cleaned, each dozen put in its own special 
case, tied up, and when a friend gives a large reception or 
evening party she has only to go to her drawer, take out 
her cases, and send to her friend. 

These cases are very salable at a church bazar or fair ; 
they are easily made, and the material costs so little that 
they can be sold reasonably and yet a good profit be made 
on them. They have such a practical look that they catch 
the eye of the fractical woman every time. | 

When a more fancy case is desired to make as a gift to 
a friend to hold her treasured souvenir spoons, chamois 
skin is a beautifully soft material to use. A very unique, 
artistic little case, which will hold half a dozen, can be 
made by following the directions below. Cut a piece of 
chamois skin twelve by nine inches, pink the edges all 
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around, and across the narrow way put two strips of inch- 


-wide chamois pinked on each.edge an inch or two apart. 


Make the six divisions by catching in place with scarlet 


. twist. Through these little openings the spoons are slipped. 


If you know the cities from whence they came, the case 
will have an added value if the names are painted above 
and below the straps in fancy lettering, done in gold paint. 
Decorate the outside with any of the popular conventional 
designs—circles, webs, or isregular lines, according to 
the taste of the artist. Fold the case together, and half- 
way down the.side punch two holes with a stiletto about 
half an inch apart, through both thicknesses of chamois. 
Through these openings run a tiny gold cord, after which 
attach to the ends little gold acorns or golden tassels. 
Roll from one end, and tie in the now popular bowknot. 


| 
A Plea and a Protest 


“Oh, did you hear that poor Mrs. Jimmy Crossland 
could not go to the opera last night because that wretched 
jealous husband shut her nose in a wardrobe door?” ‘This 
sentence is not taken from the columns of a sensational 
newspaper, but from the columns of one of the most con- 
servative literary magazines of the day. 

‘Not her best face—her second best. I have seen her 
improve on that, but then this half-daylight, half-electricity 
is abominably trying, and she really does look very well 
viewed from the rear.” This beautiful bit of refined com- 
ment is from the same source, and is supposed to issue 
from the lips of one of the leaders of that precious bit of 
American society which is popularly supposed to number 
‘‘four hundred.” Here is a third: “One gets these the- 
atrical affairs so confoundedly mixed up. See, the groom’s 
mother is still upon her knees. A woman could not pray 
so conspicuously unless in back seams from Worth.” 

If one chooses to take to pieces this conversation, sup- 
posed to take place in the pews of a fashionable church 
while the guests, representing the ultra-fashionable set of 
New York society, are waiting for the bride and groom to 
appear, they could match the conversation of the “ tough 
girl”? who appears in one of our most sensational papers 
weekly, or the men who make their living by their wits and 
write out of their experience for the same journal. The 
difference is in the sound-values of the g’s, ¢h’s, wh’s, 
and a’s. 

The pity of this is that.the social position of the writer of 
this serial gives to the conversation, the character descrip- 
tions, the setting, the appearance of truth reproduced with 
rare reportorial skill. ‘The same writer could have put her 
characters in the Fourth Ward of New York, and one would 
have said, ‘‘ What a wonderful gift she has of insight! how 
closely she must have studied the people down there !” 
We find all the coarseness, all the moral shadiness not 
covered by the penal code, all the hardness and unkind- 
ness of the lowest stratum of society in this novel, which is 
supposed to make the average citizen of the remaining 
64,999,600 familiar with the inner circles of American aris- 
tocracy. And yet the true lover of his kind is deeply 
grateful for this revelation. It levels up humanity if one 
looks at it from the right point of view—that is, if the two 
extremes of society are so nearly alike, the essential differ- 
ence being merely familiarity with the bath-tub ; it brings 
the whole average to a higher point ; and so we take cour- 
age, and go on believing more forcibly than ever that true 
missionary effort does not send its rays all in one direc- 
tion. For a long time we have felt that concentration of 


' altruistic energy on the lower classes was a mistake on the 


part of the philanthropists ; that lack of moral responsibility 
was as great among the upper as among the lower classes ; 
and that the true effort of every philanthropic enterprise 
is toward character-building, ignoring social distinctions 
except in methods of work. 

When “ Daisy Miller” went forth to the world, the over- 
earnest and practical part of the feminine community in 
the United States would have liked to deal personally with 
the author, because, from their standpoint, he produced a 
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monstrosity, the model of which could never have existed. 
But when a woman sends forth such creatures as have been 
sent forth in this novel, as representing any stratum of soci- 
ety in America, surely the women of the country have a 
right to rise in their wrath and protest. Every law of good 
taste, and many times of decency, is violated. One shrivels 
at the thought of the effect that such a sketch may have 
on the opinions of future generations. Then the knowl- 
edge that such extravagances never outlive their own day 
modifies the sensation of alarm. It is a pity that the 
class in the community that represents the best society 
should have the few who disgrace it and disgrace American 
' civilization depicted as representative. 

Many families will feel compelled to hide this valuable 
magazine from the younger members of the family while 
this serial occupies its pages. Who would wish a boy or 
girl to get their introduction to a knowledge of the world 
through this medium! Even if this character-sketching be 
satire, it is not rescued from a vulgarity that leaves a feeling 
of shame on every woman’s mind. 

Recently it has become a fashion for women, more par- 
ticularly than men writers, to make such use of well-known 
incidents that they and the actors of the moment may be 
recognized without trouble. Names familiar as the history 
of the country are given to characters, with only a letter 
in the name changed. Novels and stories are many times 
as devoid of imagination as the columns of the daily press. 
_ In fact, for pure invention the daily press would often win 

the palm. 

_ Those who want the relief that a journey in the land of 


fancy gives must protest against this reportorial sketching ~ 


bound between covers. But if that is all that is left us in 
this materialistic century, at least let it be cleanly, decent, 
and such as amuses. : 


Picked Up 


A most useful list is being prepared by the students in 
the department of domestic science at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. So many inquiries have been received at the 
Institute as to the cost of equipping kitchens for cook- 
ing-classes that the list will soon be ready for the public. 
Two lists are being prepared; one for mission schools, 
and one for kitchens where the pupils will receive more 
elaborate instruction. ‘These can be had by application at 
the Institute. 


' In a newspaper paragraph was a very attractive sugges- 
tion for the fortunate builder of his own house. It was 
that, in putting in the wainscoting in the hall, a cabinet 
panel should be placed that would have the effect of a 
Dutch clock, the works and dial to be placed inside ; or 
an eight-day clock, with dial to fit the opening in the panel, 
to be placed on a shelf at the proper height. Antique 
clocks have gone beyond the reach of the builder who 
must consult economy in details, and this artistic sugges- 
tion will be appreciated. 


The simplest things are always the hardest to have well 
done, whether in dress, furnishing, or cooking. Every 
_ housekeeper who has to keep house with moderate service 
knows that it is almost impossible to secure in her own 
house a good piece of toast. Codfish cakes have almost 
dropped out of the bill of fare in many homes, while pan- 
cakes.are usually the result of much consultation and experi- 
menting, and are finally eaten in smothering smoke. Cran- 
berry sauce, that very necessary adjunct to turkey, is one 
of the things that vary as much as the thermometer. One 
time they are in such a liquid form as to suggest an entire 
absence of anything but water, again they are as hard as 
liver, and yet the cook insists they are always put through 
the same process. The following is said to be a rule 
which, if closely followed, produces the xe plus ultra of 
cranberry sauce: To one quart of cranberries add one 
pound of sugar and one-half pint of cold water. Add the 


sugar when the cranberries have been cooking twenty min- 
utes, and then cook them ten minutes after the sugar has 
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teen added. Count the time from the moment the cran- 
berries begin to boil, not from the time they are put on 


the stove. When the half-hour has expired, pour the cran- 
berries into a porcelain mold. It is better to cook them 
the day before using. 


Sky Gardens 


By Mary F. Butts 


How marvelous, my darlings, 
Are the gardens of the sky ! 
How they break in purple splendor 
When clouds are passing by ! 


How they bloom rose-red at dawning ! 
How they sparkle silver white 

With clusters of star-blossoms 
In the stillness of the night! 


O beautiful sky-gardens ! 

- God did their wealth create 

For the homeléss and the weary, 
For the poor man’s real estate. 


And he set them thick with lilies 

That flame in the fields o’ the west; 
And the petals of their roses 

Fall on the mountain’s crest. 


None are forbid to love them ; 
But the richest may not buy 

The flowers that bloom forever 
In the gardens of the sky. 


* 


Robin 


By Agnes Godfrey Gay 


How cold it was! The wind blew piercingly along the 
track, the sparrows huddled together on the telegraph 
wires, and the sky was of that dull November gray which 


_ threatens snow soon. 


Robin stooped down, blew on his fingers, and held them 
over his toes, which were far out of his ragged shoes ; but 
his hands were too cold to be of any comfort to the toes, 
and he rose again and stamped on the sleepers softly—it 
hurt to do it hard. 

‘‘ Whew!” blew the wind as it rushed by, stinging 
sharply through the boy’s tattered garments. 

“Whew! What good can your little thin breath do 
when I am blowing? See, I have chilled it before it 
reaches your fingers. Whew! whew! I could almost 
blow you away.” And the wind, with a sudden vicious 
dash, almost lifted him from his feet. 

It seemed to Robin he must go home, he ached so from 
head to foot ; but he thought of his mother stitching away 
in the cold room, and of how she needed the fire, that she - 
might sew faster to get food for them. 

Coal was high that fall, and by the bucketful, as the 
poor people had to buy it, came so dear that many could 
not afford it at all. Robin, then, was only one among many 
who came daily to the tracks to pick up the stray pieces 
that might be found there. It was scanty picking at best, 
but to-day every one seemed to have been before him, and — 
he didn’t remember ever to have been so cold before. 

The thought of his mother, however, made him pick up 
his bag and start on again. | 


The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow. 


’Twas only the tune in a boy’s shrill whistle, but Robin 
knew the words ; his mother had sung them often the fall 
She didn’t sing anything any more; it was too- 
cold to sing. 

Along the street that crossed the track just there, came 
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the owner of the whistle. Robin could seea pair of rosy 
cheeks emerging from a great coat collar, well turned up, 
and two bright eyes shining from under the edge of a fur 
cap. | 

And what will the robin do then? 


continued the merry whistler. 

“‘T should like to know what I shall do,” thought Robin, 
fitting the words to himself. ‘There isn’t any barn for me 
to sit in and keep myself warm.”’ 

_ He stood a moment looking after the boy as he strode 
by, hands deep in pockets ; then he went on, colder than 
before. 

“Oh! I say,” called a cheery voice, “you must be 
awful cold, ain’t you?” and Robin turned to find the boy 
close beside him. 

Before his surprise gave him chance to answer, the 
new-comer was pulling off his mittens and holding them 
out to him. 

“Here, put these things on, won’t you? Ican put my 
hands in my pockets.” - 

Robin’s mother, who was a sweet, gentle woman in 
spite of her hard life, had given her boy much of her 
own spirit. ‘The little gentleman” the neighbors called 
him. 

“IT thank you,” he said, in his high, sweet voice, looking 
longingly at the warm mittens. ‘ I should like them very 
much, but I’m afraid your mother wouldn’t want you to 
give them away.” 

“Oh, goodness !” exclaimed the other, “ go on ’n’ take 
’em; mother’d be awfully glad for you to have ’em, ’pon 


my word !” and he thrust them into Robin’s hands. 


“What are you doing, anyway ?” he queried, looking at 
the bag on the ground. “ Picking up coal? You can’t 
find much along here.” 

** No, I can’t,” said Robin, as he pulled on the mittens 
at last and shivered from their very warmth, “but mother 
must have some fire to sew by, and I’m the only one to 
get coal forit. J’ the man of the family, you know,” and 
he drew himself up to the full height of his ten years. 

“Well, come on, let’s go to work, and I'll help; I 
haven’t anything to do,” said his new-found friend. “ But 
say, hold on a jiffy! I'll tell you what. I'll take off my 
jacket—I sha’n’t miss it with this great coat—and you 
can wear it while we work.” 

He was already pulling it off, and paid no heed to 
Robin’s objections. 

“ Put it on quick,” was all he wouldsay. ‘Then we'll 
take turns using the mittens. My name’s Jack; what’s 
yours ?” 

The plan went well. They each wore one mitten and 
kept the other hand in a pocket, while one carried the 


_ bag and the other picked up the coal. _ 


As they worked they talked, confiding to each other the 
stories of their short lives, and comparing notes on likings 
and wishings. 

A considerable spilling-over of coal from a passing train 
filled their bag for them at last, a mittened hand seized 
each end, and faces were turned homeward. 

It was quite dusk when they reached Robin’s house, 
and sharp, icy flakes were already driving through the air 


_ and stinging the faces of the hurrying people. : 


Robin opened the door and called through the dark 
entry, ‘‘ Mother, mother!” Then, turning to ask Jack to 
come in, he saw a mitten lying on the bag he had dropped 
on the doorstep, and down the street, through the ever 
faster falling snow, a vanishing fur cap and great coat. 

Back on the wind came brokenly, in the same merry 
whistle, 


— — in the barn, 
— — him— warm, 
And hide — — —der 


— wing, — thing! 


The London “ Medical Record” states that yawning is 
good exercise for the throat. 
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Nuts to Crack 
By L. M. Knapp 


Take familiar quotations or quotations from Shakespeare 
or some other author; for instance, this quotation, “ He 
that sleeps feels not the toothache.” Write it on a small 
slip of paper, cut it into halves, number the right and left 
corner with the same number. Take an English walnut, open 
it, carefully remove the meat. Now carefully inclose one 
of the halves of the quotation in the opened shell, close it 
up with mucilage, lay it aside to dry. The other half of 
this quotation goes into another shell. : 

Do this until you have enough shells for the number of 
invited guests. All of this work must be done several 
days before the entertainment, so as to give them plenty of 
time to dry. One nut is given to each person present. 
Then all begin to crack their nuts and match quotations. 

Matching the numbers will give much sport for the even- 
ing. ‘The matched quotations form off into pairs for re- 


In a Cottonseed Oil Mill | 


By Helen Leah Reed 


. freshments, 


_ In the country around Atlanta, Georgia, are scattered 


the little cabins of the poorer negroes, each surrounded by | 
a small plot of ground bearing a varied crop. Nearly all 
these tiny farms raise cabbages, potatoes, and red peppers, 
and, no matter how small any of them may be, one corner 


is usually set off as a cotton-patch. The more ambitious 


negroes raise cotton sufficient for a bale or two, and often 
pay their whole rent with the proceeds; others, less am- 
bitious, raise enough “ for de old woman to stuff a quilt or 
two,” as one said to me the other day. In the early 
autumn, the rough red-clay roads leading to Atlanta, pic- 
turesque enough in themselves, are made doubly pictur- 
esque by the large number of tumble-down wagons driven 
by the quaintest of negroes carrying their loads of cotton 
to be ginned at the mill. Both the cotton and the cotton- 
seed oil mills get a large part of their supplies from the 
small farms of the negroes and the Georgia crackers ; yet, 
while the working of a cotton mill is familiar to most peo- 
ple, comparatively few know anything about the methods 
employed to extract the oil from the seed. 7 

_ The oil mill near Atlanta is one of eight owned by the 
same company. A large, low-lying, rambling structure, it 
stands three miles from thé city proper, just at the gates 
of Fort McPherson, a military post of the United States 
Army. A visit to this mill at night when it is lit by elec- 
tricity, when the dusky forms of the negroes flit in and out 
among the piles of grayish seed or dip into the boiling cal- 
drons—such a visit is something long to be remembered. 
The negroes who bring their seed to the mill receive for Jt 
fifteen to sixteen cents a bushel. The seed is then in its 
natural state, covered with a gray fuzz. From the bins on 
the lowest story where it is first storgd it is shoveled into 
the screw conveyor—an auger-like nfiachine running from 
room to room, endlessly twirling until it has carried the 
seed to the second floor and emptied it into the gins. 
Here it is shorn of all the particles of cotton clinging to it 
—an amount so great that it is found worth baling and 
selling. The most of this is bought by carpet manufacturers 


and others who do not require the finest kind of cotton. 


From the gin the seed itself emerges, black and shiny, 
and then is put into a concave cylinder with knives set 
so close together that it is rapidly cut up, passing on to 
wire screen trays where the hulls are separated from the 
meats, and are pushed off to be sold as feed for cattle. The 
meat goes down through the wire trays upon great steel rolls 
where the oil-cells are broken. Next, by elevators, it is 
conveyed to the steam heaters, where it is thoroughly 
heated without the use of moisture. The ‘cooks ” who 
attend to this part of the work receive two dollars a day, 
the highest price paid to any of the laborers in the mill. 
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. After passing through the steam heaters the meat is ready 
for the presses. First, however, it is deftly spread out by 
the negro workers upon pieces of camel’s hair burlap, and 
is Covered by a second piece of the same material. This 
burlap is expensive, and the mill uses from three hundred 
_ to five hundred dollars’ worth of it each week. Every 
piece is used until it is actually worn out, and one negro is 
kept constantly busy at a sewing-machine patching torn 
pieces. The negroes rapidly and deftly seize the burlap 
coverings with their filling of seed pulp, and place them 
within the divisions of the hydraulic press. Here the 
seed is subjected to a pressure of four thousand pounds to 
_the square inch, and here the oil is squeezed out, flowing 
in a thick, dark stream through pipes and faucet into 
receptacles whence it is carried into vast settling-tanks 
outside the building. In these tanks it is stored until it is 
placed on the freight-cars which run close beside the mill, 
and the cars convey it to the refineries where it is con- 
verted into cottolene, olive oil, and other useful oils. 

So effective have the presses been in extracting every 
bit of oil from the seed that the residuum is a hard, dry 
mass, apparently worthless. Yet really it is not worth- 
less, for the wise economy which has learned to make so 
much of the cotton seed itself has discovered that this 
hard cake can be ground into a kind of meal palatable and 
nutritious for stock feeding. This cake is ground into 
powder at the mill, and is then sent to Europe, and even 


to some of our Western States, to be used as stock-feed, or. 


to be made into fertilizers. eer 

This mill, like others doing the same kind of work, is 
in active operation in the early autumn and winter months. 
The seed would spoil. if kept on hand until summer, and 
therefore, to accomplish all that it has to do during its 
working time, the mill runs night and day. It employs 
seventy-five men during the night turn of twelve hours, 
and seventy-five during the day. Some of the overseers 
are white men, but some also are negroes, and the negro 
workers are said to do very well. Certainly they seem to 
be much in earnest, move about swiftly, and often sing 
as they work. Their pay ranges from $1 to $2 a day. 
Many of them are thrifty and well-to-do, and live in neatly 
‘painted cottages not far from the mill. | 

This Atlanta mill uses over twenty thousand tons of 
seed annually, and the yield of oil is about forty gallons 
tothe ton. There are many interesting features connected 
with the mill besides those just described. The great 
automatic cut-off engine, for example, which furnishes the 
power, is greatly admired, with its huge fly-wheel in action, 
so steady that a coin may be balanced on edge upon the 
engine, even when in motion, without being knocked over. 

The idea of obtaining a valuable product from the cot- 
ton seed would have been laughed at thirty years ago, but 
to-day cottonseed oil is a most useful article for house- 
hold use, and a cottonseed oi! mill shows some exceed- 
ingly interesting machinery. 


% 


Constant Reminders 


One of the results of the Columbian celebration has been 
the organization of a number of civic, commercial, and 
‘industrial societies for the purpose of celebrating, by the 
erection of poles and the raising of flags on the anniver- 
saries of “ peace events,” the establishment of demo- 
cratic ideas and governments. The first pole and flag will 
be raised on the Highlands of the Neversink, the first 
point of land seen on entering the harbor of New York. 
Another will be placed by the side of the first French light- 
house in the English Channel, on which the flag of the 
French Republic will always be kept flying. On the most 
conspicuous mountain in Switzerland another pole will 
always carry the flag of the Swiss Republic. At the 
entrance to the harbor of Rio Janeiro a pole is to be placed 
bearing the flag of the Republic of Brazil. Another pole, 


to bear the flag of the American Republic, is to be placed 
in the harbor of San Francisco. | | 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Two Calls 


A New Year’s Sermon! 
By Lyman Abbott — 


Again, the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and show- 
eth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; and saith unto 
him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 
Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.—Matt. iv., 8-10. 


Ary Scheffer has painted this scene. Satan and Jesus 
are on the pinnacle of a mountain like one of the aiguilles 
of the Alps, the devil with horns and hoofs and unmistak- 
able leer upon his countenance. I wish the devil always 
came to me with his horns and hoofs and unmistakable 
leer upon his countenance, for it would be a very easy 
thing then to say, Get thee hence, Satan. It is because 
he comes disguised as an angel of light that he gets his 


entrance into our hearts and his influence over our lives. 
I can interpret this temptation only through the common 


experience of life. The analogue of it is to be found in 
legend, in literature, in history, in the story of the tempta- 
tion of Hercules called by virtue to the path of plain, sim- 
ple duty, and by vice to the path of luxurious pleasure ; in 
the story of the temptation of Buddha, musically told by Sir 
Edwin Arnold; in the temptations of St. Anthony recorded 
in the legends of the Roman Catholic Church. It is to 
be found in history as well; in the temptation of Napo- 
leon on that night which he spent in watching and wres- 
tling, but not in prayer, when he considered the question 
whether he should put his wife, Josephine, away, and came 
out from the long watch, it is said by eye-witnesses, pale 
and haggard more than after a defeat, resolved to deny love 
that he might follow ambition. These are the ways in which 
temptation assails us. In our lives there are these two voices. 
—the voice that calls us downward and the voice that calls 
us upward, the voice that is from heaven and the voice that 
is from hell, the voice of an angel and the voice of an evil 
spirit—call him devil and imagine him personified, or call it 
evil and imagine it impersonal—this voice that whispers 
seductively in our own heart and the voice that calls us 
sternly to duty. These two voices, who has not heard 
them? Satan has come to you and to me; he has put the 
kingdoms of this world before us ; he has said, “ All this 
will I give you if you will follow my directions, do as I bid 
you ;” and when we have asked what he bids us, what he 
has said has been: “ Follow your own inclination and do 
what your own desires bid you.” This voice says to man: 
‘I will give you pleasure, and the path to pleasure is 
the path of self-indulgence. Weep when you must, but 
now be gay; it is not worth while to take on the burdens | 
of life before your time. Taste life’s cup while it is fresh 
drawn and tke foam is or it. Go see the world, see its 
folly ; it will be time enough to be temperate and self- 
restrained when your appetites are sated, pleasures have 
palled, and you are a little weary of the world. Sowafew — 
wild oats; by and by is time enough to sow oats that are 
worth harvesting.” This voice comes to men, not only 
inviting them to self-indulgence; it comes guised other- 
wise, somefimes as “duty.” You owe a duty to society. 
What demands are made on men and women in thy 
name, O Duty! It is duty to society to turn day into 
night and night into day; it is duty to society to so 
pinch the waist that all the vital powers of the body are 
injured and the beautiful form of woman is deformed 
into that of the wasp; it is duty to society to breathe the 

fetid air of a ball-room, in the dance, and then go out into 
the cold night air ill clad and shivering; it is duty to 
society to wear the dress as much too long at the bottom 
as it is too short at the top; it is duty to society to do 


unnumbered things that will violate morality and righteous- 


ness and duty. This voice appeals to ambition. It cries, 
Success ! nothing succeeds like success. Follow your own 
interests, it says, and you will get houses and lands and 
luxurious living. You will get fame and place and power. 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, January 1, 
1893. Stenographically reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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. For to-day money is the secret of power. The kings of the 


earth are money kings. And this voice appeals to the 


ambition of the young man, saying to him, See this and 


this and this selfmade man. He began as poor as you 
are, and he is worth his millions. Give yourself to your 
business, and you also can be a millionaire. You are as 
smart; and you need not be overscrupulous, Benevolent? 


‘Yes! But you cannot give until you have gotten. Hon- 


est? Yes! But what is honesty? You need not be more 
scrupulous than your fellows. The voice that once sum- 
moned men to deeds of violence now summons them to 
deeds of cunning. It is the same voice and the same 


message: “All these things will I give thee if thou wilt © 
fall down and worship me.” O liar and father of lies! — 


That appealed to Alexander: All the kingdoms of the 


world will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship 


me; and he falls, and was given death in a drunken 


_ debauch at thirty-three. It says to Cesar, All the king- 


doms of this earth will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me; and it gives him the assassin’s dagger. 
It} says to Napoleon, All the kingdoms of Europe will I 


give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me; and — 


Napoleon does fall down and worship him, and it gives 
him St. Helena. 


But it is true that Christ also calls you to liberty, | 


though he calls you to liberty through obedience to law. 
There are these two paths to liberty, but they lead in 
opposite directions. The one voice says to you, Break 
away from law, set Jaw aside, satisfy your own will, satisfy 
your own nature, think what you will think, do what you 
will, please yourself—that is one path to liberty. The 
other path to liberty is the path through obedience to law. 
When Christ came, the first message he had for men was a 
message of law. In the Sermon on the Mount the 
law was deeper and more searching than in the Ten Com- 
mandments. It was law not merely for the outward con- 


duct ; it was a law for the heart, the inward life, the char- 


acter; not merely a law against adultery, but against 
lasciviousness ; not merely against stealing, but against a 
covetous heart; not merely against profane swearing, but 
against the irreverent spirit. It was a law that laid hold 
upon the very fountain and source of being and sought to 
transform the character itself. There is only one real path- 


way to liberty. Law is universal as God himself, for God . 
is law, and law is God. God himself is not free from law, | 


but he is free zz law: he is not free from the law of right- 
eousness, for he is a righteous God; he is not free from 
the law of purity, for he is a pute God; he is not free from 
the law of love, for he is a loving God: he is free because 


he is love and purity and righteousness; and that is the 


only way by which any man can attain real liberty. It is 
by having the law wrought into his own being. Laws are 
not manacles, they are muscles; not hindrances to force or 
repressive of being, but the force of our force, and the life 
of our life, and the strength of our strength That is the 
only way to liberty that Christ knows. I put those two 
paths to liberty before you this New Year’s morning. 
Which are you going to take ?—the path of self-will or the 
path of obedience ; the path of independence or the path 
of law ; the path that attempts to throw off all the shackles 
or the path that attempts to incorporate evéry shackle 


into the nature and make it a muscle and an element of . 


power? If this world should be freed from the law of its 
orbit and go off into space, would it wander off into lib- 
erty? No! into night, into winter, into eternal death. 
The liberty of the planet is the liberty of its orbit, and the 
liberty of man is the liberty of his orbit and obedience to 


the divine law. Unless you can find a corner of the uni. | 


verse so remote that God has never gotten there, you can- 


not get away from the omnipresence and the omnipotence 


of law. Liberty and law are not antipodal one to the other. 
Liberty is in law and by obedience to law. | 

In the second place, Christ calls you to success also, 
but to success through service; through the service of 
others, not through the service of yourself. Look down. 
the vista of history and tell me who are the men who have 
succeeded. While we are in life we cannot measure suc- 


cess; when we get to the judgment bar we shall measure ~ 
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it; and when we get far away enough from men to get a 


little light of eternity on them, then we get a little com- 
prehension of whatweal success is. Who are the really 
successful men of history? Are they not such men as 
Moses, who gave himself to his nation, and, because he 
gave himself to it, out of that nation and in that nation 
wrought out the fundamental principles of liberty for all 
nations in all time? Are they not such men as Paul, who, 
turning his back upon all preferment and all privilege and 
all opportunity, gave himself to the work of carrying the | 


_message of faith and hope and love into pagan nations, 


and translated the Gospel of Jesus Christ into Greek 
thought in order that it might overcome and conquer all | 


,Europe? Are they not such men as Luther, who deliber- 


ately took his boat away out of the harbor and the haven 
of rest, cut himself off from the moorings to which 
ceremonialism would bind us, and sailed out into the open 
sea and into the storm, because he had something to 
do in the open sea and something to accomplish in the 
storm? Are they not such men as Washington, who 
turned his back upon all honor and advantage appar- 
ently, and put the halter round his neck, and made a 
land that is the land of the free and the brave for all 
time to come? Or, if these names are too eminent 
for you, and you turn to the commercial world, who are 
the men that have succeeded? Are they the men who 
have accumulated or ‘the men who have used? Are they 
the men who have simply gathered, or are they the men 
who have wisely and rightly employed what they have 


* gathered? Are not the names of Peabody and Pratt and 


Cooper the names of the men who have won great success ? 
O men of business!—young men, middle-aged men— 
is it to succeed to have accumulated seventy or a hundred 


million dollars, and hate in one’s own heart to all the 


worldgand in the heart of all the world hate towards one’s 
self? No ! love is the only success. 

So, in the third place, Jesus Christ calls you to happi- 
ness, not through self-indulgence, but through self-sacrifice. 
The cross that he bears he bids you bear; the suffering he 
took for love’s sake he lays on you, or asks you rather to 
lay upon yourself. There is higher happiness than indul- 
gence of self; it is sacrifice of self for the sake of love. 
Is there any happiness in this world of ours like the deli- 
cious happiness of a mother? Is there any sorrow in this 
world of ours like the exquisite sorrow of a mother? In. 
this strange symphony of our human life the minor and 
the major key are twined together, and life passes from the 
one to the other with transition so rapid as to be bewilder- 
ing. Did you ever think that the highest expression of 
joy is a tear, and the highest expression of sorrow is a tear ? 

So this New Year’s morning I put these two lives before 
you. I have tried,not to misrepresent even Satan. He 
invites you to liberty through independence; he invites 


you to success through selfishness ; he invites you to pleas- 
_ure through self-indulgence ; and the Christ invites you to 


liberty through obedience, and to success through service, 


-and to blessedness through self-sacrifice. You cannot 


walk in both of those paths. You cannotride at the same 
time two horses that are going in opposite directions, for 


a great while; and these two go in opposite directions. 


Life begins at the cradle; these two paths have a little 
rift between them, and one may step easily from one to 
the other ; and you mothers, if you are teaching your chil- 


dren pleasure through self-indulgence, and liberty through 
independence, and success through selfishness, you are 

teaching them to walk in one path; and you mothers, if 
you are teaching your little children that obedience is the 


condition of liberty, and that the service of others is the 


condition of success, and that self-sacrifice is the secret of 


happiness, you are teaching them to walk in the other. 
The two children walk at first almost arm in arm, and you | 


can hardly see the difference between the two; but the 


paths ee more and more and the gap grows wider and 
wider, until at last it is that great gulf fixed which Christ 
saw in vision, over which no man could pass, either from 
this side to that or from that side to this. We begin on 
the new year the beginning of a new life if we will. How 
will you walk this coming year? Will you seek for liberty 


ii 
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_ by independence or by cbetidaeet Will you seek for 
success by selfishness or by service? Will you seek for 
happiness by self-indulgence or by sacrifice? This table, 
these emblems of Christ’s death, summon you; and all the 
motive powers that are in you and all the divine voices 
that are in you summon you. God help us more and 
more to hear that higher and nobler and diviner voice, that 
the other may grow stiller and dimmer and more distant, 
till we shall hear it not at all. 


The Visions of Zechariah—lI.’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


I propose in two successive papers to treat the visions 
of Zechariah, not confining myself to the two visions se- 
lected by the International Committee. In this paper I 
shall endeavor to tell the reader who Zechariah was, and 
what is the connection and the general significance of his 
visions. In the second paper I shall speak of the practi- 

cal and spiritual lessons which those visions convey to us. 
For my interpretation of these visions I am chiefly indebted 
to Henderson, Stanley, Ewald, and Wellhausen, though 

other authorities have been freely consulted. 
_ The Book of Zechariah consists of two books: the first, 
chapters i. to viii.; the second, chapters ix. to xiv. 
There is a general agreement among modern scholars that 
the second book is written by a different author and ata 
different time. Wellhausen and Renan regard this second 
_ part as the older prophecy and prior to the exile. Pro- 
fessor Briggs regards ‘the second part as post-exilic and 
subsequent to the Zechariah of history. The lessons 
allotted for our study are both taken from the first book, 
and belong unquestionably to the period of the Restora- 
tion. Zechariah is the grandson of one of the returning 
exiles, belongs to the priestly tribe, and is in his early 
youth and full of youth’s sanguine expectations. The first 


six chapters of the book which bears his name consist of - 


a series of visions occurring in a single night, prophetic of 
the complete deliverance of Israel, the entire purification 
of the nation from idolatry, and the coming of a Messiah 
to re-establish the theocracy. ‘These visions are at best 


difficult to understand, and their imagery can be interpreted 


only in the light of Oriental thought. Says Dean Stan- 
ley: “As might be expected from one whose prime had 
been spent under Persian rule, his visions were all tinged 
with Persian imagery. He saw in his dreams ‘the seven 
lamps’ or ‘ the seven eyes,’ as of the seven princes who 
had admission to the throne of Darius, glancing from the 
Divine Presence through the world. He saw the earth a8 
it now presented itself to the enlarged vision of those who 
had listened to the wise men of Chaldea, its four corners 
growing into the four horns that toss and gore the lesser 
powers of the world; the celestial messengers riding on 
horses, red or dappled, hurrying through the myrtle groves 
that then clothed the base of Olivet, or from the four quar- 
ters of the heavens driving in chariots, each with its col- 
ored horses, to and fro across the Persian Empire, as in 


the vast machinery of the posts for which it was cele-. 


brated, and bringing back the tidings of war and peace.” 

Let us remember, then, that a remnant of Judah have 
returned from Babylon, and have commenced the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem under the leadership of Joshua the high 
priest and Zerubbabel the Prince of the House of David ; 
that the Samaritans have thwarted the rebuilding, and 
secured an imperial decree directing it to be stopped; that 
the people have lost heart and courage; that their enthu- 
siasm has proved evanescent; and that under the two 
messages of Haggai, first of rebuke and then of encourage- 
ment, that waning enthusiasm has been revived, and the 
work of rebuilding again begun. It is under these cir- 

cumstances that the young man places himself by the 
side of his elder, and tells the story of his “ visions. 
These were eight in number. 

First Vision: The couriers of Jehovah return from their 
journeying through the earth, and report that all the earth 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 22, 1893.—Zech. iii., I-10. 
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is tranquil; there is no sign of the overturning which 
must precede the Messianic kingdom. But Jehovah 
announces with comforting assurance that Jerusalem shall 
be rebuilt and Judah’s cities overflow with prosperity. 

Second Vision: The prophet sees four horns, emblems 
of pagan power, emblems too of combativeness and 
destructiveness; and four workmen. These workmen— 
the builders of Jerusalem—the prophet is assured will 
destroy the -horns—that is, the nations which have endeav- 
ored to destroy Judah. 

Third Vision: The prophet seés a man with a measur- 
ing line in his hand laying out the New Jerusalem. [It is 
to have no walls, for the population will outrun all bound- 
aries, and Jehovah himself will be her protection, and to 
her, frcm Babylon, threatened with overthrow, will come 
fugitives—exiles of Zion and converted heathen—bring- 
ing their glory to the city of God. | 

Fourth Vision: The prophet sees Joshua and Satan 
standing before the angel of Jehovah. Joshua, by the 


_ machinations of his enemies, is deprived of the high 


priest’s robes, emblem of his official authority, and wears 
the soiled and worn clothing of an impoverished exile. 
Jehovah commands the filthy garments to be removed, the 
priestly habiliments to be put on; then he judges between 
Joshua and his adversary ; promises the former that out 
of Judah, as out of a tree cut down, a new branch shall 
spring forth ; that upon the corner-stone of the Temple, 
which is to be rebuilt, the watchful and protecting eyes of 
God shall always rest. 

Fifth Vision: The prophet sees the holy candlestick, 
and with it two olive-trees, symbols of God’s anointed 
ones, Zerubbabel and Joshua. From this he derives an 
assurance that the God who dwells in the candlestick will 
dwell with Zerubbabel and Joshua. Before the spirit of 
Zerubbabel’s courage the mountain of obstacle shall be- 
come like a plain, and the work which Judah’s enemies 
have thwarted and scoffed at shall be carried to comple- 
tion amidst shouts of triumph. 

Sixth Vision: The prophet sees a roll containing God’s 
judgment of iniquity. It flies over the land, and carries 
with it God’s condemnation — every one who sins 
against Jehovah. 

Seventh Vision: The prophet sees an ephah-measure, 
and a woman sitting in it. The woman is thrown down 
and fastened into it by a heavy leaden cover, and another 
woman, with wings like storks’ wings, bears the prisoner, 
emblem of idolatry, away to the land of idolatry, to return 
to Judah no more forever. 

Eighth Vision: Again the prophet sees the couriers of 
the Lord whom he saw in the first vision. They have 
carried out the commands and done the work of Jehovah ; 
and the prophet is assured that the branch shall grow up 
out of the remnant of Judah, and the Temple shall be 
rebuilt, and the priesthood re-established, and the Messiah 
crowned. 

In these visions is much that is enigmatical, and some 
things upon the interpretation of which the ablest scholars 


are disagreed. But the general historical significance is 


not difficult to understand. We advise the teacher of the 
Sunday-school and the student of this chapter of Jewish 
history to read with care the story of these eight visions, 
with this brief interpretation as a key. He will then be 
prepared better to understand their moral and spiritual 
significance, to which we shall turn in our next paper. 


Christian Endeavor Topic Duily Readings : Jagquary 23— 
Growth of the kingdom (Mark iv., 23-29). January 24— 
Grain of mustard seed (Mark iv., 30-34); January 25 


' —Faithful in a very little (Luke xix., 16-26) ; January 26— 


A little one shall become a thousand (Isa. lx., 19-22) ; 
January 27—The Lord can save by many or by few 
(Judges vii, 1-7); January 28—The beginning was small 
(Job viii.. 7-10) ; January 29—Topic: Christian Endeavor 


Day. The day of small things. God’s blessing upon it 
(Zech. iv., Job viii., 7-10). | 
Sm 
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The Religious World 


The “ Evangelist” of last week pub- 
lishes a very interesting table in which 
the ‘ deadly parallel ” is made to show 
the falsity of the assertion that Professor Briggs has been bol- 
stered up by Union Seminary. It shows that there were thirty- 
three fastors who voted in favor of Professor Briggs, ana but 
twelve against him. It shows that these pastors represented 
11,741 communicants, while those who opposed him represented 
but 1,347 communicants. It shows that the contributions from 
the churches favoring Professor Briggs amount to $287,000, 
while those opposing him represent $24,000. Of those not pas- 
tors, an equal number voted in favor of and against the Professor. 
No disrespect toward any is intended when we say that when 
the nineteen not pastors who voted in favor of Professor Briggs 
are weighed rather than counted, the preponderance is vastly in 
their favor, instead of in favor of the nineteen who voted against 
him. Inaddition, seven pastors voted partly in Professor Briggs’s 
favor and partly against him, while seven without charge voted 
partly in his favor and partly against him. These figures show that 
the men who are at work and giving to the Presbyterian Church 
its greatest power in New York were almost all on Professor 
Briggs’s side. The largest church whose pastor was against 
him has a membership of 260, while among those voting in his 
favor were the pastors of seventeen churches, all with a much 
larger membership than the largest of those against him. 
Indeed, only five of the thirty-three churches whose pastors 
voted in favor of Professor Briggs were smaller than the largest 
church whose pastor voted against him. It is very plain that 


The Briggs Case: 
Some Significant Facts 


_ this case is not in the interests of the churches, and that if the 


Presbytery of New York had been composed only of pastors, 
secretaries, and missionaries doing actual work, the preponder- 
ance in Professor Briggs’s favor would have been so great as to 
make his trial ridiculous. It has always seemed to us that one 
of the sources of weakness in the Presbyterian Church was the 
fact that so many men who are without charge and without any 
responsibility to the churches are allowed an equal voice in their 
management with those who are in active service. 


A paragraph in these columns a fort- 
Church Comity Again night since concerning Church Comity 
has aroused unexpected interest. The 
following figures have been sent us as indicating the position of 
one of the denominations, namely, the Congregational, which, by 


‘ the way, was represented at the Conference in the Bible House. 


The whole number of fields occupied by the Home Missionary 
Society, outside of the auxiliaries and larger cities West, is 2,100. 
Of this number, 1,572 fields the Congregational Church occupies 
alone; in other words, seventy-five per cent. of all her mission 
churches in 1891-2 were in fields where there is neither a Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, nor Episcopalian church. Of the 
528 fields occupied in connection with one or more of the above 
denominations, 88 have populations of 3,000 or more, where 
there would be little likelihood of crowding. In the six fields of 
Florida, Indiana, North Wisconsin, North Dakota, Montana, 
and Oregon, 48 Congregational churches were organized, and 
only two of them in fields where there was any other evangelical 
church. In Minnesota during the last five years 50 churches 
were organized, and only two, except in large cities, where there 
was any other evangelical church. This is certainly a very 
satisfactory showing, and proves conclusively that, whoever else 
may sin against comity, that charge cannot be laid at the door 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. The pre- 
sumption is also in favor of the other Churches represented at 
the Conference in the Bible House—viz., the Presbyterian and 
the Dutch Reformed. But, again we ask, Why were not repre- 
sentatives of the Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopalian Churches 
present? Was it because they believe in the advancement 
of their sects more than in comity? If so, it must be for a good 
reason, which they will be glad to give; and while we do not 
offer to publish any letters on this subject, we do pledge our- 
selves, if they are sent to us, to give a perfectly fair statement of 


‘the reasons which may lead other Churches to decline to co- 
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operate in this movement in favor of 1nterdenominational comity. 
If any other Church can make as good a showing as the Congre- 
gational, we shal] be glad to help to give publicity to the fact. 


The surprises in the Roman Catholic 
Church are frequent. A fortnight since, 
Father McGlynn was outside and Arch- 
bishop Corrigan supreme; but now the cases are reversed, and, 
if there is any trutn in the reports, the Archbishop is on the 
defensive and the priest exultant. By the time these lines are 
in type there may be other still more remarkable changes. A 
very interesting article from Boston was published. in the 
“ Tribune ” during the past week, which was evidently inspired 
by some one high in authority, and which maintained that the 
real object of the presence of the Papal Ablegate in this country 
is to bring into subjection no less a personage than the Arch- 
bishop of New York, who is not as submissive even to the Pope 
as he should be. It was boldly hinted that the Jesuits, and 
many others, were not inclined to submit to be led by Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland; and, moreover, that since the 
arrival of Monsignor Satolliin this country, the Archbishop of New 
York had been cold and hostile in his treatment of him. Prob- 
ably the confusion and peril of schism are not as great as repre- 
sented in the papers, but that the Church has been thoroughly 
shaken up there can be no doubt; and that the liberal party, 
led by the Cardinal and Archbishop Ireland, is now in the 
saddle is equally evident. We wait to see whether the Church 
will still keep its face toward the future, or whether the Jesuits 
and Cahenslyists will conquer, and compel it to turn toward the 
past and waste its splendid possibilities in vainly attempting to 
resist the Zedtgeist. In any case, the days of infallibility and 
unquestionable authority are gone, and it will not be long before 
both will be buried beyond the possibility of a resurrection. In 
that sure result all lovers of pure religion may rejoice, while 
they deplore the bitterness and vituperation which just now are 
a reproach to the Christian name. 


Dr. McGlynn and 
Archbishop Corrigan 


During the present week a great “dual ” 
Missionary Conference, under the au- 
spices of the American Baptist Missionary Union, has been — 


A Mission Conference 


~ heldin the Fifth Avenue Church of New York and the Wash- 


ington Avenue Church in Brooklyn. No distinct programme 
was announced, but distinguished speakers were secured, and 
given their liberty. The Conference, therefore, has had a real 
spontaneity which is impossible where everything is cut and 
dried. Among the speakers were Edward Judson, H. M. Saun- 
ders, Dr. MacArthur, missionaries from Burmah, China, and 
India, such distinguished divines from a distance as Dr. Broadus, 
of Louisville, and Dr. Gordon, of Boston. At the time of 
our writing we have only a bare synopsis of the proceedings, 
and, indeed, it is not necessary that more should be reported, 
for missionary meetings, of necessity, are much alike. The one 
point to be emphasized in these meetings is that the machine. 
element has been omitted, and the speakers have been left to 
their own good sense and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. If 
some of the great religious convocations of other denominations 
were conducted on the same principle, and the utmost freedom 
were not only allowed but encouraged, it would be an advantage 
to the cause, and add largely to the interest of the meetings. 


The diocese of Olmutz, in Austria, is re- 
nowned as being the wealthiest of Continental 
Europe, yielding a revenue of $800,000 per 
annum. Its Archbishop, by virtue of his 
office, receives the title of Prince, and has precedence over every 
one in the Empire except members of the Imperial family who 
are in direct line of succession to the throne. ‘ He is entitled 
to a salute of twenty-four guns, and has a private body-guard of 
his own. Moreover, the Archbishop has a hereditary right to 
the red hat of cardinal, and is always nominated by the Empe- 
ror for a seat in the Sacred College immediately after his ap- 
pointment.” To this distinguished position a young man, the 
most youthful of all Austrian Archbishops, and who will be the 
youngest of the Cardinals, has just been appointed. The choice | 
was a great surprise, notwithstanding his great popularity and 

distinguished ability, from the fact hee he is a Jew by birth; 


Is Race 
Prejudice Dying 
in Austria ? 
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and Austria, next to Russia, is the country of all others in Eu- 
rope in which there is most hostility to the Hebrew race. Yet 
in that country a converted Jew, and a son of a village peddler, 
has received this honor at the hands of a Chapter composed 
exclusively of nobles. 
against the Jewish religion, this election would have no signifi- 
cance, for Archbishop Cohen became a Roman Catholic in his 
youth; but the enmity is against the race, and therefore this 
election may perhaps be regarded as one step toward the de- 
struction of race prejudice in its stronghold. 


_ At length it is positively announced that Dr. 

Dr. Pentecost George F. Pentecost has decided to decline his 
call to Park Street Church in Bgston, and 

accept a call to the Marylebone Presbyterian Church in Lon- 
don. The subject has been under consideration for some 
months, and at last has been decided as we supposed it would 


be. We hope Dr. Pentecost has decided wisely. He succeeds. 


one of the most gracious and cultured clergymen that the Pres- 
byterian Church has known for half a century. Dr. Donald 
Fraser was a prince among men, and he has left an influence 
which will not soon be forgotten. He was great both as a 
pastor and as a preacher. It is no disparagement to Dr. Pente- 
cost to say that he is essentially an evangelist, and for the exer- 
cise of his great and peculiar talents Park Street Church 
offered a unique field. He has doubtless chosen according to 
his best light, and we surely wish him most abundant success 
in his London pastorate. He will be in a goodly fellowship, in 
a noble church and a most honorable succession. The United 
States has called many pastors from England; why should not 
reprisals be made? 


Probably there is no more prosperous 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in the 
country than the First Church of 
Orange, N. J., of which the Rev. George S. Bishop, D.D., is 
pastor. This church has just rededicated its house of worship, 
which is now one of the finest in the city. The success of this 
church is largely due to the unique personality of its pastor. 
Dr. Bishop is a Calvinist of the most conservative type, and yet 
one of the most genial and delightful of men; a man of the 
greatest tenderness, and yet of the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. He has insisted on certain principles in the conduct of 
his church which are worthy of notice. First, the doctrine is of 
genuine Genevan Calvinism; second, none but Christian men, 
regularly ordained by the laying on of hands, have any part in 


A Prosperous Church 


the management of the affairs either of the church or of the ° 


society—indeed, the church is the ecclesiastical society; and, 
third, the free seat system. All privileges are equal. The 
_ pastor refuses any definite salary, and is supported by whatever 
may be put into the boxes at the door. The current expenses 
are met by the envelope system. The two things are thus so 
separated that no appeal for money can be regarded as personal. 
On this system for nearly eighteen years the organization has 
been conducted, more than meeting its expenses, and constantly 
adding improvements. The church has been a liberal giver to 
the various benevolent objects, and has grown from 124 com- 
municants to 550. Dr. Bishop and his associates are worthy of 
congratulation on the record of these eighteen years. It has 
not been because of the doctrines preached, but rather because 
of the impassioned earnestness and consecration of a man who, 
however strenuous may be his devotion to Calvin, is more con- 
stantly and conspicuously devoted to Christ. . 


The Bishop of Albany, Dr. Doane, and the Bishop 
A Contrast of Durham, England, Dr. Westcott, have recently 

been delivering charges to their clergy, and the 
contrast between the utterances is interesting and remarkable. 
Dr. Doane’s subject was “ The Daily Service,” and his long 
address was devoted to showing why there should be a daily 
service in the churches wherever possible, and that where it is 
not possible the clergy should read the service in private. The 


reason on which most emphasis is placed is the benefit of such 
a service to the spiritual life of those conducting it. The 
address is, of course, able, and pervaded with a certain show of 
rhetoric which is not unimpressive ; but to one who is not a 
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Churchman, and who is not in sympathy with the spirit of the 
address, it has an element of unreality, an assumption of au- 
thority which lies rather in words than in facts, and a lordly 
style which contrasts unfavorably with the simplicity as it is in 
Christ. It is positively refreshing to turn from this to the 
charge of the Bishop of Durham. His subject instantly lifts 
us to a higher plane of thought—“ The Incarnation a Revela- 
tion of Human Duties.” The following are some of the sub- 
jects of which he treats: “‘ The Brotherhood of Man,” “The 
Duties and Trials of Every Day,” “ The Desirability of a Sim- 
pler Type of Living,” “ The Dignity of Manual Labor,” “ The 
Family the Unit of Humanity,” “ The Brotherhood of Classes,” 
“© The Brotherhood of Nations,” etc. The address from begin- 
ning to end is along the level of human need, and is practical 
and practicable. With the fidelity of a Hebrew prophet Dr. 
Westcott discourses concerning ‘ The Distribution of Wealth ” 
and “ The Duty of the Rich to the Poor.” What helpful words 
are these: “ We can endeavor to raise the standard of life 


among the poor. We can strive to bring back employeestolive . 


among their own people. We can multiply opportunities for 
sympathetic intercourse. We can perhaps do something to 
check the wastefulness of fashion, which stimulates vanity and 
provokes imitation. . . . We can show that we wish to use all 
whereby God has made us to differ from others, not for the as- 
sertion of our superiority, but for better service, not saying that 
aught of the things which we possess is our own.” He then 
goes on to show how the clergy, belonging to no class, may be 
the mediators between all classes. Altogether the charge is a 
noble one, and pervaded by an atmosphere of reality and sim- 
plicity that is most refreshing after the elaborate and labored 
utterance of his brother Bishop on this side of the water. But 
these “charges” are not to be taken as typical of the countries, 
but rather of two schools of thought about equally common on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The one emphasizes forms, cere- 
monies, days; the other, morality, spirituality, brotherhood, and 


the glory of the Christian service. Which is the more Christlike 


is a question which needs no discussion. 


City Christians 
The Truth in a Nutshell 
By Prof. G. B. Willcox 


The growth of our cities has become a threadbare truism. 
Two-thirds of the towns in Illinois receded in population during 
the decade closing with 1890. Chicago and other cities had 
depleted them all. Farming machinery releases three men of 
every thirteen. Of the remainder many seek the cities. City 
manufacturing establishments draw operatives, city stores young 
men and women as clerks. Every man, professional or trades- 
man, looks to a growing population, in which clients, patients, 
customers, may increase from year to year. That our immi- 
grants crowd to the cities goes without saying. 

Of course the cities, swelling at so ominous a rate, outrun the 
increase of Christian institutions. Even of school-houses, 
though we build several huge new ones every year in Chicago, 
there is no sufficiency, and the rooms are overcrowded. With 
fifty-five Congregational churches, our City Missionary Society 
calls in vain for means ample enough to supply the want. So 
it is with other denominations. And the distress discovered 
every year by our Sunday-school children carrying Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners to the poor grimly overshadows their joy in reliev- 
ing want. Good men plan and study and toil to meet the 


‘problems of physical and spiritual destitution looming higher 


and wider before them. But the barrier that faces them along 
every avenue to relief is—the want of money. 

Where is the remedy? In the pockets of those in the cities 
who have it. The majority of these, unhappily—as of men 


' everywhere— account their means their own. They recognize no 


responsibility to any will above their own. Stewardship is a 
word no more to be found in their vocabulary than was “ impos- 
sible” in that of Napoleon. With rare and grand exceptions, 
they consult their inclinations as to expenditure. Whatever 
they fancy in architecture, furniture, equipage, costumes, jewelry, 
and general style of living, with no thought of a scruple, they 
obtain. And they set the fashion into which Christians fall. 
Disciples of the divine Master, of course with noble exceptions, 
adopt that policy. What says he as to the conduct of life? 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” “He that taketh 


* 
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not his cross and followeth after me is not worthy of me.” 
‘« Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness.” ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall seek to save his life shall lose it.” Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Self-denial, then, for the world’s sake, 
is the absolute command of the Master. If self-denial as to 
this matter means anything, it is frugal living for the sake of 
larger giving. Have we any exemption from this allowed for 
the rich? Not the slightest. It is one law for all. The dif- 
ference, according to him, between the rich and the poor is to 
be that the former are privileged to give more largely for his 
kingdom and for human welfare. 

But Christians in our cities practically deny and renounce all 
this. The wealth of a young disciple, through a “ boom ” in 
his business, increases. It is enlarged ability, therefore respon- 
sibility, to bless the world, in the spirit of the Master. But, 
instead, he proceeds to affirm, as plainly as actions which speak 
louder than words can affirm, that it is more blessed to receive 
than to give. He secures a costly lot. Then comes a splendid 
equipage, finer furniture, richer clothing for him and his, more 
jewelry—outlay for luxury in every direction. Of course there 
are, comparatively with his new ability, driblets only to be doled 
out for Christ and his work among the poor. It is precisely 
after the pattern of them who live avowedly for themselves. 
Meanwhile, by “conformity to the world” our pulpits mean a 
game of cards or an evening dance among young people, or other 
such matter. But for this all-devouring worldliness that hun- 
gers for gain and the luxury secured by gain, we have only con- 
gratulations to an “enterprising young merchant’”—“a rising 
citizen.” Unless Christians in cities will obey the plain word 
of the Master, we never shall save the cities. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 3 


A Veteran’s “ Honorable Discharge ” 


In the death of the Rev. Edwin E. Bliss, D.D., of Constanti- 
nople, the American Board loses one of its nohlest as well as 
one of its oldest missionaries. For nearly fifty years Dr. Bliss 
worked in the Turkish Empire, at first in Trebizond and later in 
Marsovan and Constantinople. <A catalogue of the Armenian 
and Turkish publications issued by the missionaries in Turkey 
would show how large a part of this most important work was 
done by Dr. Bliss. He was 2 man of broad sympathies and 
progressive thought, gentle in manner, but with an eye that 
revealed the fire of the deepest of all enthusiasms—the procla- 
mation of the Gospel of Christ. He was in his seventy-ninth 
He leaves a widow, two daughters, and a son, the Rev. 


year. 
W. D. P. Bliss, editor of “The Dawn.” * 
Gleanings 


—The Rev. Francis Key Brooke, rector of Trinity Church at 
Atchison, Texas, was, on January 6, at Topeka, Kansas, conse- 
crated Bishop of Oklahoma. 

—A Western exchange says that the Rev. Ellen Runkle, the 
first woman in Ohio, if not in the United States, to perform the 


marriage service, was herself married a few days ago, the cere- - 


mony having been performed by the Rev. Mattie Mummaw. 
Both belong to the United Brethren Church. 3 

—The eleventh anniversary of the McAuley Cremorne Mis- 
sion, 104 West Thirty-second Street, this city, was observed on 
Sunday last. The Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D., the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, D.D., Warner Van Norden, Esq., President of the 
National Bank of North America, and Mrs. Emma Whittemore, 
founder of the Door of Hope, were among the speakers an- 
nounced. 

—The Rev. C. H. Polhemus has accepted the chair of Greek 
and German in Tabor College, Iowa, and will begin work at the 
opening of the fall term in September, 1893. 
graduated with honor in the class of ’77 from Rutgers College, 
and from New Brunswick Seminaryin 1880. On leaving the 
Seminary he succeeded the Rev.°Graham Taylor, D.D., in the 
pastorate of the Dutch Reformed Church in Hopewell, N. Y., 
where he continued till 1891. 


—The New York and Brooklyn Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches met in annual session on January Io, at the 


Rochester Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N.,Y. 
The Rev. Walter S. Ufford introduced the discussion on 
“ The Philosophy of Congregationalism,” and the Rev. E. H. 
Porter delivered an address on “Church Experience in Ala- 
bama.” There was also a symposium on “Strong City 
Churches, Their Location, Their Methods, Their Relations to 
the Eight Societies,” the subject being introduced by the Rev. 
A. B. Newton. In the evening the Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman in- 
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troduced the discussion of a paper on “The Personal Concep- 
tion of the Gospel Ministry.” 


Mr. Polhemus ° 
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—A correspondent from Burlington, Ia., writes that the Rev. 
Dr. George D. Herron’'s first year’s work as pastor of the Con- 
gregational church has just closed “ with the most encouraging 
results and a prosperous and happy outlook for the future. A 
steady growth both in interest and numbers has been manifested 


_in the weekly prayer-meetings and in the church congregations. 


The year has seen the beginning of new life and new branches 


_ of work, the church being given more of an institutional charac- 


ter by the organization of two classes, one composed of young 
women, the other of young men, who devote one evening in the 
week to the study and discussion of topics relative to the social 
problems of the day. These are under the immediate direction 
of Dr. Herron. A girls’ industrial class, composed of working- 
girls from factories and shops, has also been instituted, and 
proves to be a helpful and successful branch of work. Dr. 
Herron has preached before a number of college audiences, and 
prepared his two books of the year, ‘A Plea for the Gospel ’ 
and ‘The Call of the Cross,’ besides conducting a ‘ retreat’ at 
Iowa College.” 

—A public meeting in behalf of Hampton Institute will be 
held at the concert hall of Madison Square Garden, this city, on 
Wednesday evening, January 18, 1893. President Low, of 
Columbia, will preside. Addresses will be made by the Hon. 
Carl Schurz, the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, the Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford, D.D., and others. A chorus of fifty Hampton stu- 


‘dents will sing plantation melodies. On the following day the 


Hampton singers will sing the Cantata of Esther, at Daly’s 
Theater, at 2 P.M., for the benefit of the Armstrong Fund. It is 
proposed that 600 annual industrial scholarships of $30 each 
be founded to relieve the school of the heavy charges connected 
with the Industrial Department. The permanent endowment 


fund, which is slowly growing, should be at least $500,000, and 


will have reached the sum of $300,000 at the end of this year. 
“It was not,” says the call for the meeting, “the vast labor of 
founding, organizing, and conducting the Hampton School, but 
the never-ending strain of raising the necessary funds for it, that _ 
has disabled General Armstrong. Yet even his fiery eloquence 
was never so persuasive as the appeal of his useless arm and 
passive figure should now become.” 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—-M. P. Jones, of Seattle, Wash., accepts a call to Kent, O. 
_-—D. M. James, of the Second Church of Fair Haven, East, Mass., has 
received a call from the Second Church of Norwich, Conn. : 

—W. A. Robinson was installed as pastor of the church in Middletown, N. Y., 
on December 23. 

—F. E. Allen accepts a call to Griswold, Conn. 

—J. R. Findley accepts a call to the Arlington Street Church of Akron, O. 

—F. C. Field, of Clare, Mich., has resigned. 

—C. H. Smith has become pastor of the church in Pittsford, Vt. 

—C. S. McFarland accepts a call as assistant pastor of the Maverick Church, 
East Boston, Mass. 

—G. G. Phipps, of Newton Highlands, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. T. Walker, of Menbon, Mich., has resigned. ; 


» —R.C. Hallock has become pastor of the Park Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—L. H. Hallock was installed as pastor of the First Church of Tacoma, 


Wash., on December 22. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—Chauncey Francisco died in Phelps, N. Y., last week, at the age of eighty, 
after a ministry of fifty years. ¢ 

—Alexander Alison, lately of Philadelphia, was installed as pastor of the 
First Church of Seattle, Wash., on December 11. 

—G. N. Johnston, of Camden, Pa., accepts a call to the Central Church of 
Pittsburg. 

—L. D. Wells has become pastor of the church in Edgar, Neb. 


_ —S. Edward Young, of the Westminster Church of Asbury Park, N. J., 


declines a call to Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 
EPISCOPAL 

—C. M. Steward, assistant minister of Trinity Church, Trenton, N. J., died 
on January 5, at the age of thirty-nine. | 

—J. D: Skene, of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, New Britain, Conn. 

—T. A. Eaton, for over forty years rector of St. Clement’s Church, New 
York City, has resigned, and will be succeeded by his assistant, the Rev. A. J. 
Thompson. 

—F. P. Harrington accepts the rectorship of St. Thomas’s Church, Hamilton, 
7 
- —W. B. Walker, of St. John’s Church, Dubuque, Ia., has resigned. 

_—W. B. Bodine accepts the rectorship of the Church of the Saviour, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

| OTHER CHURCHES 

_-—Henry E. Cobb was installed as assistant minister of the Collegiate R 
formed Dutch Church of New York City, on January 8. 

_—V.E. Southworth has become pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Ware, Mass. 

—J. L. Burroughs, a prominent Baptist minister, died in Augusta, Ga., on — 
January 2, at the age of seventy-nine. 

—R. F. Alger, pastor of the Baptist church in Becket, Mass., accepts a call 


to Readsboro’, Vt. 


—A. W. Mills, of the First Methodist Church of Everett, Mass., has received 
a call from the First Reformed Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Books and Authors 


Bishop White? 


The study of origins in the case of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America is yielding results no less impor- 
tant than those achieved in so many other fields of recent 
historical inquiry. It is becoming evident, for example, 
that in the reorganization which followed the separation 
from England an issue was at stake similar to that which 
convulsed the great Reformatory Councils of the fifteenth 
century. Then it was the primary question, upon whose 
determination the possibility of reform was hinging, whether 
the Council should first proceed to make its reforms and 
afterwards complete what was believed to be the divine 
constitution of the Church by the election of a pope, or 
whether, as the most pressing of obligations, it should first 
elect a pope under whose sanction and divine guidance it 
should proceed to the reforms. How the issue was then 
determined is a matter of history. The sense of loyalty to 
what was held the divine order of the Church led to the 
election of a pope, and in consequence to the frustration of 
all attempts at reform. The same issue, mutatis mutandis, 
came up for adjudication in the first General Conventions of 
the Episcopal Church in America. The opposition to the 
General Convention was led by Bishop Seabury, of Con- 
necticut, who, in a manner somewhat premature and unrep- 
resentative, had obtained episcopal consecration from 
Scotland. Together with other Episcopal clergy in New 
England, he held aloof from these meetings of clergy and 


_ laity assembled in New York or Philadelphia, because they 


were not sanctioned or directed by episcopal authority. 
A Church, so it must have seemed to these brethren, with- 
out a head, an incomplete body, for whose acts no validity 
could ‘be claimed, was laying down the principles of the 
new constitution and revising the Book of Common Prayer. 
But the Convention, composed only of presbyters and 
laity, went on with its work, and when its self-imposed 
task was completed, it sought and received the episco- 
pate from the mother Church of England. Nor do the 
prelates of the English Church make objection to this 
mode of procedure, at once so novel and so revolutionary. 
They criticise, indeed, some proposed changes in the 
Prayer-Book, but they do not impugn or criticise the 
authority which makes them. 

Again, in this infant Church there were two attitudes, 
schools, or parties, whatever name may be preferred, which 
were as sharply opposed as the Pauline and Petrine fac- 
tions in the days when the ancient Catholic Church was 
perfecting its organization. Asin that age there was a 
disposition to soften or minimize these radical differences 
in the interest of peace and unity, going even so far as to 
represent Peter and Paul to be the joint founders of the 
Church at Rome, or as Peter accepts Paul, while admit- 
ting that there are things in his epistles hard to be under- 
stood ; so in these early days when the Episcopal Church 
was re-ordering its life as a religious community independ- 
ent of the Church of England, Bishop White, of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a statesmanship which cannot be too greatly 
admired or applauded, refused to do anything which would 
widen the breach, treating his rival and opponent with 
courtesy and deference, and, though never yielding what he 
regarded as fundamental principle, yet sometimes appear- 
ing to do so in the interest of unity and a common order. 
Bishop Seabury, too, made great concessions, accepting 
the authority of the General Convention as the highest 
governing body in the Church, admitting also the principle 
of lay co-operation, both of which were opposed to his 
conviction regarding the prerogative of the episcopate, 
as well as without what are called Catholic precedents in 
history. 

These venerable and able leaders are alike entitled to the 
gratitude of Churchmen for their spirit of conciliation and 
harmony, for what they contributed to the rising Church 
and for what they sacrificed. Perhaps, of the two, 


1 The Life and Times of Bishop White. By Julius H. Ward. ‘* Makers of 
America”’ Series. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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Bishop Seabury was in the most difficult position. If, 
like Peter in relation to Paul, he could accept Bishop 
White as a brother beloved, no one could have felt more 
keenly that there were things in his writings hard to be 
understood, which they that were unstable and unlearned 
might wrest to their own destruction. For the truth can- 
not be disguised that Bishop White, while a presbyter, had ~ 
committed himself to the position that the Church might 
possess a valid ministry and valid sacraments without the 
mediation of episcopal presence or authority. 
come to Bishop White a moment when the Church must 
have seemed to him to be actually in that position which 
has been so often assumed in argument as a possible 
calamity, when the supposed case of the desert island 
became a reality, where men found themselves without 
the proper ecclesiastical order and without chance of 
obtaining it, when they were forced to decide whether to 
do without valid ministry or sacraments or to create for 
themselves an ecclesiastical authority which they should 
agree to regard as valid. It was in the dark days of the 
Revolution that Dr. White, in despair of obtaining bishops 
from England, recommended a temporary plan of reorgan- 
izing the Church without the historic episcopate. If, as 
is true, he afterwards suppressed the pamphlet which con- 
tained the statement of this scheme, yet he did so because 
it was no longer applicable to the changed circumstances, 
not because he had modified his conviction regarding the 


nature of ecclesiastical validity. 


It would have been easy enough at this time to have 
split the Episcopal Church into two hostile sects, each 
claiming to be the successor of the Church of England in 
America—much easier than it was to bind them together 
in one organic body. To the statesmanship of Bishop 
White it was mainly due that the strait between Scylla 
and Charybdis was safely passed—that doctrinaire prin- 
ciples were subordinated to expediency, or kept in check 
by the aim at practical results. In the working of the liv- 
ing Church, that which may have been too low was ele- 
vated by association with what was higher ; that which may 
have been too high, too rarefied for the American mind, 
was in turn moderated by the alliance and contented with 
less stringent claims, 

In retelling the story of Bishop White, Mr. Ward has — 
made a fresh study of the sources. Sympathy with his 
subject has given him something of the statesmanlike 
quality which brooded over the fortunes of the nascent 
Church. He is as fair and impartial as it is possible for 
one to be who possesses convictions of his own. He has 
added much also to our knowledge of the man through 
access to manuscripts hitherto unpublished. In present- 
ing the personality of Bishop White—a task which he has 
accomplished so well—he had to struggle with »one great 
difficulty ; for the good Bishop was inclined to hide his 
individuality or to sink it in his character of ecclesiastical 
statesman, to such an extent that a student of his writings 
is often annoyed by an evident use of words for the pur- 
pose of concealing rather than expressing thought. He 
seems to have had an aversion to speaking of himself in 
the first person, and adopts every variety of circumlocution 
in order to avoid it. But, despite his efforts to keep him- 
self in the background, Bishop White remains one of the 
most striking figures in his age. In politics he was a pro- 
nounced Federalist, regarding it as a sacred duty to cast 
his vote, and concerning himself deeply with the inter- 
ests of the nation. He was for many years a chaplain 
to Congress. As rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
he was the pastor under whose preaching Washington sat— 
the only person in the city upon whom the dignity of his 
office allowed the President to call. While in England he 
made the acquaintance of Johnson and Goldsmith, and he 
maintained a correspondence with Priestley. He kept up 
the traditions of the episcopal office, which in that day 
demanded scholarship and learning. He was the foremost 
citizen of Philadelphia, a man of independent fortune, 
which added no little to his personal dignity. But this 
was only one side of the man, “ Few men,” said Bishop 
Alonzo Potter, as quoted by Mr. Ward, “ have had more 
of the moral sublime than was presented by this aged 
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Bishop, verging on fourscore and five years, and yet daily 
taking his rounds among the victims of cholera in 1832, 
when many a younger man felt authorized to withdraw 
altogether from the perilous contact.” : 

In his religious character Bishop White was reserve 
not given to talking of inward experience—a Low Church- 
man of the latitudinarian school of Burnet and Tillotson ; 
nor did he ever come under the influence of that emo- 
tional phase of evangelical piety which was the character- 
istic of Griswold in the next generation. In his later years he 
was on intimate terms with Hobart and the rising school 
of High Church divines, though there is no evidence that 
he ever changed the convictions of youth on the ecclesi- 
astical principles then coming up for discussion. 

Among the many suggestive topics which Mr. Ward 
discusses, we have space only for a brief allusion to one. 
He remarks that had the Episcopal Church “been as 
strong in Massachusetts as it then was in Connecticut, it is 
not unreasonable to think that the Unitarian body could 
never have been organized on a successful basis.” But 
one feels inclined to raise the question, Why should the 
Episcopal Church have been relatively strong in Connecti- 
cut and weak in Massachusetts? To discuss the question 
here is impossible. But it may be said that there was in 
Massachusetts a peculiar element, which yet survives and 
finds expression as it does nowhere else—a unique quality 
of spirit, which made her foremost in the anti-slavery 
movement, which makes her tc-day the stronghold of the 
independent in politics. This spirit of original Puritanism, 
the demand for truth and freedom, refused to cut the knot 
of religious. inquiry, to waive difficult questions, or by any 
short and easy method to suppress discussion. Less labor- 
ious attempts to solve the problems of theology might have 
been in some ways an advantage to Massachusetts, but it 
is doubtful whether they would have given to us Boston, 
the freest city in the country, or its pulpit, the freest pulpit 
in all the land, or Harvard College, an absolutely free 
university. 

Into the fruits of these struggles the Episcopal Church 
has entered and now rejoices; but it is doubtful whether 
she could have reaped the same harvest unless the inward 
schism in the bosom of the old Calvinism had been first 
allowed to manifest itself in entire freedom from all external 
restraint, and in so doing have given to us the most inter- 


esting and the most important chapter in the history of 


American theology. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


In the Andover Review for November Professor Harris, of. 


Yale, publishes a recert address on “The Five L’s in Educa- 
tion,” viz., Life, Liberty, Light, Law, Love, as a superior aim 
to the traditional “three K’s.” ‘We serve our fellow-men 


best,” says he, “if we assert and develop our own personality 
and powers the most, provided only we use our developed » 
. « The Rev. J. A. 


powers and resources in wisdom and love.” . 
Faulkner writes on “ Methodism and the Andover Theology.” 
He shows by numerous references to writers of acknowledged 


authority among Methodists that, in the points where Andover 


has been alleged to be heretical, Methodist theologians of repute 
anticipated her, and stand by her—particularly in regard to the 
Christian consciousness, inspiration, and eschatology. ... On 


“ Preaching in the Episcopal Church,” it is noted, editorially, | 
that, while many in that Church are indifferent to sermons, - 


though setting much by the service, a type of preaching of a 
very high order has recently developed there, which some call 
“the Brooks type,” and which may be characterized as “ the 
sermon of aspiration.” The editor says: “One who drops into 
an Episcopal church may expect to hear, especially if the 
with some suggestive and rather unfamiliar Scriptural phrase 
reflecting an experience of unrest, or perplexity, or disappoint- 
ment, or cf surprise, or discovery, or illumination, or conquest. 
| The phases of individual need, regret, desire, and aspiration 
are presented, and upon these the hearer is lifted up into pure 
and holy rest in God, submission to his will, and devotion to his 


service. When this preaching is addressed to the superficial © 


fecling, it becomes sentimental. When it explores the depths 
of experience and scales the heights of aspiration, it appeals 
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successfully to the most powerful sentiments of human nature. 
It is a noble type of preaching.” | 

The w World for December opens with a deeply interest- 
ing paper on “The Brahmo-Somaj,” by Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar, of Calcutta. He remarks that “the theological 
problem in every modern Church appears to lie between two 
opposite difficulties. A lack of definiteness and authority takes 
away from the solidity of religious training, while overmuch 
dogmatism and obtrusive authority clog the free fullness of 
spiritual thought, obscure the lines of progress, and not rarely 
outrage common sense.” ‘ We,” he adds, “ are not in so much 
haste to complete our theology as to mature our spiritual life.” 
... “The Future of Christianity ” is discussed by Mr. W. M. 
Salter, of the Society for Ethical Culture, Philadelphia. 
“ Strange,” says he, “as it may sound from one who does not 
call himself a Christian, I will say that the next step, morally 
As I look out 
on the Christian Church at large, one of the things that strike 
me is the almost total lack of that idealism, that ardor, that 
faith, and that hope that lived in the heart of the man of eighteen 
centuries ago, after whom Christendom is named.” The writer 
thinks that “ Liberal” Christian denominations “ have not worked 
so much for largeness and toleration as for some new set of 
views.” ‘The ideal church would be large enough to include 
all varieties of opinion that are consistent with Christian living.” 
. . . Professor Smyth, of Andover, writes upon “Progressive 
Orthodoxy.” This conceives of the Incarnation as the central 
and controlling Christian truth, because otherwise Christian 
history is an effect without a cause. But he holds that the 
creed of Nicza, admirable as it is, has been transcended by 
modern thought in its conception of God. The Trinity is now 
defined not so much in terns of being’ as in terms of life and 
personality. We emphasize what is ethical and spiritual rather 
than what is metaphysical. ... Professor J. H. Allen, of 
Cambridge, discusscs “ Michael Servetus,” and thinks that in 
his Trinitarian views “he approaches much more nearly the 
‘new orthodoxy’ than either the Unitarian criticism or the 
philosophic rationalism of our day.” Professor Allen finds the 
real reason of Servetus’s condemnation in “a sort of terror that 
came upon the Protestant world lest its great work should be all 
undone.” He thinks that the one intelligible and pardonable 
motive in that martyrdom was “ the genuine alarm his prosecutors 
betrayed lest, by forcing their hard-won liberties into fresh 
fields of controversy, they should risk the whole.” 

The Baptist Quarterly for October remarks, in a paper by 
Mr. Austin Bierbower upon “ Applications of Our National 
Principles,” that “large fortunes are generally the result of 
fraud. One can hardly earn a million horestly.” This idea 
receives a qualifying remark in the editorial note upon “ Lessons 
of the Strikes,” where it is observed that “it is not the million- 
aires who are dishonest, necessarily, but the system that makes 
millionaires is held [by workingmen] to be dishonest.” 

Christian Thought for December contains a paper on 
“ Shop and Girls,” by Professor Hyslop, of Columbia College. 
He says that we often find the superior virtues among those who 
receive the lower wages. The great clamor to-day is against 
the unduly large wages of the wealthy. These, he says, as a 
class, can hardly be surpassed for selfishness, lying, intemper- 
ate use of their money in self-indulgence, and indifference to 
the world’s suffering. He quotes an experienced worker in 
practical charities as saying that we should fare infinitely bet- 
ter, in any case where strict justice is required, by going to the 
poor than to the rich. 
In the Homiletic Review for January the Rev. C. C. Star- 
buck, in a paper on “ Clerical Celibacy,” drops this remark upon 
the “ Old Catholic ” movement: “ Its main hope (not a brilliant 
one at present) is of waiting until some new assumption of 
Roman despotism shall, perhaps, detach permanently from 
Rome those masses of German Catholicism which in 1870 
cracked ominously, but after awhile settled back into an appar- 
ent acceptance of completed action.” . . . «What the Working 
man may Ask of the Minister” is the subject of a paper by the 
Rev. J. P. Coyle, of North Adams. He thinks that the work- 
ingman’s thoughtful demand is for moral light in his doubt 
about the moral sanctions at present underlying property rights. 


_ These doubts are shared by “ property-holders themselves, and 
_ many professional and other educated men are ill at ease. 
preacher has not passed middle life, a discourse which starts © 


Events are tending to bring the ‘nstitution of property to the bar 
of an emancipated but poorly educated moral sense to plead for 


its right to exist, and the end is unforeseen.” 


Mr. Joseph Cook remarks in his lecture reported in Our Day 
for December: “ Those things are essential in Scripture which 
cause it to be sp‘ritually alive. And no book known to man is 


so alive spiritually as the Scriptures.” 


Lend a Hand for December contains, with much other valu- 


_able matter, an address by Mr. Amos G. Warner on “ Organized 
_ Charity from the Point of View of a Municipal Officer.” His 
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proposition, abundantly illustrated, is this: The improvement of 
municipal and other government depends upon the degree of 


interest in the matter which privileged classes and influential 


people generally can be induced to take. 


Henry Martyn was the finest flower of Evangelicalism in the 
Church of England. In the missionary work of Protestantism 
he remains a spiritual force which is undying. His was a life of 
great intensity, so great that the spirit early consumed the body. 
“ Martyn’s Journal ” is one of the monuments of mystical piety. 
We read it with Senpoli’s “ Spiritual Combat,” Law’s “ Serious 
Call,” Mme. Guyon’s “ Spiritual Torrents,” and the “ Maxims ” 
of Francis of Sales. Since Elizabeth’s reign Henry Martyn was 
the first hero in the Anglican Crurch. His hfe was singularly 
rich, for a beautiful romance ran through it, and brilliant scholar- 
ship. All the strands of this remarkable career have been twisted 
into a continuous narrative: Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar, 
First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 1781-1812, 
by George Smith, C.I.E., LL.D., with portrait and illustrations. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York). The author insome 
600 pages has managed to compress a great quantity of material. 
Some of it is new, the rest has long been out of print. The 
life of Henry Martyn has not yet lost its interest and importance, 
_ so that there is no doubt that this excellent biography supplies a 

general demand. At all events, it is of absorbing interest. 


Of recent studies and critiques in the region of history, 7iree 
Episodes of Massachusetts History: The Settlement of Boston 
Bay, The Antinomian Controversy, A Study of Church and 
Town Government, by Charles Francis Adams, is the most impor- 
tant. With unfaltering vigor he pushes on through two volumes 
of concise and weighty estimates of the men and their deeds in 
those epical days. Without fear or favor he portrays the fierce- 
ness of our forefathers, the rigid and pitiless rule of Winthrop 
and of Vane and of Endicott, the Reverend Mr. Wi!son invok- 
ing the direst curses of God upon the Friends as he stands at the 
foot of their scaffold; Mistress Ann Hutchinson, with her inner 
light, her gifts of the Spirit, and her bitter tongue; the Reverend 
Mr. Cotton Mather, that “ wonder of the world,” going forth to 
hang and burn witches. Then Mr. Adams goes into the subject 
of the Antinomian controversy in an exhaustive manner, and con- 
cludes by giving a thorough study of the development of a New 
England municipality. In this last his peculiar mastery is most 
evident. In short, the whole narrative has the characteristics of 
a clever, learned, and witty critique, and the interest of an 
absorbing romance. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


“‘ The history of the Medieval Empire is the story of a brave 
attempt to maintain an ancient ideal—the ideal first presented 
to Europe by the Romans, of widespread order and peace, 
springing from the union of many people under one supreme and 

impartial scepter.” It is with this principle that Alice D. Green- 
wood sets out to write a history of the Emfi+e and Papacy in 
the Middle Ages: An Introduction to the Study of Mediaval 
History for the Use of Schools. We do not believe in outlines 
as an introduction to the study of any sort of learning. Outlines 
are for review. This outline is clear though meager, and of itself 
illustrates the thesis of the author, even though she refers to the 
idea only at the close. The history of the Middle Ages records 
fifteen centuries of futile struggle for social unity. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 


While we recognize promptly the tone of reasonableness that 
Mr. James Vila Blake’s sermons utter, yet in the volume before 
us, Vatural Religton, we miss the personal element. It is well 
enough to accept Kant’s ough? as the sufficient motive of life, 
but who has the authority to sxy “ You ought”? Evolutionary 
ethics may arrogate in vain. It is well enough to worship the 
good, the beautiful, and the true, but these are personal quali- 
ties, and do not float detached about in the air. Clearly we 
cannot dispense with God and retain his inheritance. It seems 
that a man with Mr. Blake’s opportunities for study should long 
have been aware of this. (Charles H. Kerr & Co, Chicago.) 


Students of the Divine Comedy will be glad to have the 
essays of the late Canon Liddon on Dante and Aquinas, and 
Dante and Bonaventura. The analysis of the Platonic and of 
the Aristotelian elements in the Divine Comedy is made by 
one who knows. Few students of Dante, or commentators on 
his great poem, have been so competent as Dr. Liddon to detect 
the influence of the “ Summa” of Aquinas in the ferza rime of 
the mystic threefold songs. This volume of Zssays and 
Addresses contains also two lectures on Buddhism and two on 
the Life of St. Paul. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Timely Topics: Political, Biblical, Ethical, Practical. Dis- 
cussed by College Presidents, Professors,and Eminent Writers 
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of our Time. These papers form a congery representing chiefly 
variety and freedom of opinion. They are of wide range in sub- 
ject, and represent often the strongest that can be said upon their 
subject. The “Treasury Magazine” first published them, and 
the interest they roused justifies their republication in a more 


_ permanent form. ‘Their subjects are some of the vital questions 


of the day: Church Unity, Temperance, Higher Criticism, the 
claims of ecclesiasticism, education, etc. (E. B. Treat, New 
York.) 


Mr. Henry Littlehale’s work is an interesting contribution to 
our knowledge of the byways of liturgiology. He has now for 
some years past been making a studyof 7he Prymer or Prayer- 
Book of the Lay People in the Middle Ages in English, Dating 
about 1400 A.D, and has now issued the second part, which 
contains a collation of MSS. There is a temporary introduc- 


tion which gives us some words upon the personal and religious 


customs of the fifteenth century, and there are facsimiles of pages 
of early prymers. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Sermons from the Book of Life should be upon life, not dogma, 
and for this reason we find Sermons by the Rev. H. Price Collier 
to our mind. They are thoughtful but not obscure, manly and 
strong. Such sermons, with their reverent spirit and sound 
sense, must do readers and hearers much more good than rhe- 


torical pyrotechnics or correct doctrinal dissertations. While we 


believe in the divinity of Christ, we recognize the helpfulness of 
emphasizing, as Mr. Collier does, His perfect humanity, for 
therein is our salvation. (E. P. Dutton, New York.) 


One of the daintiest books of the season comes to us some- 
what belated from the press of A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago), 
and contains a selection of Christmas Stories from French and 
Spanish Writers, by Aatoinette Ogden. Among the writers 
represented are Valdes, Coppée, Daudet, Galdos, and Gustave 
Droz. The volume is charmingly printed, and bound in white, 
with stamping in gilt and colors. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—The twentieth edition of “Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” 
which the Putnams will issue early this year, has been revised 
and brought down to the fall of 1892. 

—Promised books by novelists of note are R. D. Blackmore’s 
‘‘ Pearly Cross,” Henry James’s “ The Real Thing, and Other 
Stories,” W. Clark Russell’s “ List, Ye Landsmen,” and Marion 
Crawford’s “ Pietro Ghisleri.” 

-—“ Public Opinion,” the eclectic weekly of Washington, has 
just announced three cash prizes of $150, $100, and $50, re- 
spectively, for the best three essays upon the question “ What, 
if any, changes ig the present immigration laws are expedient ?” 

— The German Egyptologist and romancer, Dr. Georg Ebers, 
is writing an account of his own life, including his childhood in 
Berlin and his career at the University of Géttingen. The 
first volume is now ready in Germany; the second, devoted to 
his travels and his books, will be published later. 

—Mr. Swinburne has written for the “Illustrated London 
News” a poem of considerable length, dealing with the well-known 
incident in the life of Grace Darling. Mr. Swinburne, the 


“ Ather eum” states,comes from the locality associated with 


Grace Darling’s heroism, and was acquainted with her father. 


Books Received 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Stuart, Rev. E. A. Children of God and Uther Sermons. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Mann, Mary E. In Summer Shade. 50 cts. 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
: ASSOCIATIONS, NEW YORK 
Speer, Robert E. Studies in the Book of Acts. 40 cts. 
Topics for Meetings, Bible Classes. etc., for 1893. 10 cts. 
LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO 
The Son of Man. Vols. I. and II. 
LEE & SHEPARD. BOSTON 
Townsend, Virginia F. Mostly Marjorie Day. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
75 cts. 


$1.25. 


Winter, William. Wanderers. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 

Harris, J. R. The Newly Recovered Gospel of St. Peter. 
CHARLES SGRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Moriarty, Gerald P. Dean Swift and His Writings. (Imported.) $250 
The Critical Review of heological and Philosophical Literature. Edited | by 

Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D D. (Imported.) Vol. Il. $2.50. 
Schultz, Dr. Hermann. Old Testament Theology. Translated by Rev. J. A- 
terson. 2 Vols. (Imported.) $6. 

Abbey, Rev. C. J. Religious Thought in Old English Verse. (Imported.> 


$2.50. 
Sykes, John F. J. Public Health Problems. (Imported.) $1 25. 
Miiller-Casenov, Hans. [The Humour vt Germany. (Imported.) 
Werner. A. The Humour of Italy. (Imported.) $1.75. 
Lee, Elizabeth. The Humour cof France. (Imported.) $1 75. 


$1.75. 
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Police Lodging-Houses 


' Are They Hotbeds for Typhus Fever? 


By J. A. Riis 


mH E fact that a case of typhus fever was found last week 
™ among the lodgers in the Eldridge Street Police Sta- 
tion of this city brings to the front at once the agita- 
) tion for the removal of this danger of police lodgings 
that has beset the community entirely too long. It is an old 
story that communities must be scared into doing their duty ; 
they cannot be reasoned into doing it. In that sense New 
York’s epidemics have always been her best friends. The 
cholera caused the organization of a health department in 1866, 
and we shall be fairly under obligation to our enemy, the typhus, 
for a good turn if it now succeeds in frightening the city into 
wiping out a disgrace that has sat so lightly on its conscience 
as a moral evil these many years. ° | 
It is nearly thirty years now since the true quality of this car- 
icature of municipal charity was first exposed in a report of the 
State Charities Aid Association on the lodging-rooms in twenty- 
seven precinct stations which the committee had visited. Speak- 
ing of one as a type of all, the report said : 2 
“In a room I5 by 25 feet were forty-five men. Often the 
number ran as high as sixty. The sight offered by this room 


Men’s Room in West Forty-seventh Street Station 
(Used also as Lumber-Room) 


and its inmates beggars description. Lying side by side so 
closely that the visitor could gain no access to the room itself 
were forty-five men, of an average age of not more than thirty- 
five years, white and black, men of all nationalities. The win- 
dows were closed, and there was no apparent means of ventila- 
tion. .The air was intolerable. An open sink was in the further 
corner of the room, and the heat was furnished by a drum from 
the large stove which heats the cells in the story below. All 
but six per cent. of these men were, in the opinion of the offi- 
cer in charge, tramps.” 

That was in the old Sixth Precinct Police Station. It has 
disappeared since, and a new and better building has taken its 
place. The lodging-rooms are larger, but so is the crowd that 
fills them. It was only last winter that the police surgeon of 
this precinct reported to his chief: “I am informed that they 
average about seventy-five lodgers each night. I found the rooms 
in a filthy condition by reason of vermin.” I have been there 
more than once at night, and have found the same thing. In. 
cidentally I have ascertained, by counting the planks that do 
duty as beds, that the rooms which held seventy-five, according 
to the police surgeon’s repent, were intended for forty. On two 
specimen nights, not unusually wintry, when I counted the 
lodgers, they numbered respectively thirty-two and thirty-eight. 
The percentage of tramps was about as described by the com- 
mittee, for this station is handy to the slums of the Mulberry 
Street Bend, where the homeless are all tramps. Unfortunately, 
that is not the case everywhere in thecity. The station-house in 
Elizabeth Street is not the only new and improved one that has 


been built in thirty years, but so far as their “‘ accommodations ” 
for lodgers are concerned, the only real improvement that has 
been effected is that some of them have gone out of the busi- 
ness ; and as the past generation has turned out more tramps 
than any other since the years following the building of the first 
aqueduct, that is at least of doubtful value. Those that remain 
are so much more crowded. The picture given of one is true of 
them all to-day. 

Instead of twenty-seven, there are now twenty stations that 
shelter lodgers regularly. Eleven take men and women both, 
four only women, and five men only. The average number 
sheltered nightly is between four hundred and fifty and five hun- 
dred. On very cold nights this rises to nearly or quite six hun- 
dred. Most of the lodging-rooms are in the upper story of the 
prison in the back yard, and are heated by the stove on the floor 
below. With the heat they receive also the foul stenches from 
the cells, with their drunken prisoners, to add to their own horrors. 
The windows are always closed. No reader of The Christian 
Union would believe it possible to live for a single half-hour in 
the awful atmosphere that fills such a room every night at this 
season. Those seen in the pictures are among the largest and 


least frequented of all. A picture of the room in the Oak Street 


station or in the Leonard Street or in the Eldridge Street station 
on a bad night would show an almost solid mass of humanity, 
packed after the fashion of herring in a barrel. There are no 
beds. Rows of planks, laid slanting on racks a foot and a half 
from the floor, serve as cots, one plank for each lodger. Upon 
this he sleeps, with his coat and boots, if he has any, for a pillow, 
or just flat on the board. When the last plank is taken, the next 
comer fights with the weakest or smallest lodger for his plank, 
and precipitates perhaps a general battle, to which the police put 
an end by locking all the lodgers up and sending them to the 
Island next morning. If no such catastrophe occurs, the door- 
man comes before daybreak and rouses the sleepers to turn them © 
out in the street. They go out, after their night amid dirt and 
stench, as filthy as they came in, to carry the germs of disease 
which mayhap their rags harbor from house to house, as they 
go begging money forrum. That is what the money given to 
pay for food and lodging goes for in nine*cases out of ten. The 
women are made to help put the rooms in order. Making up 
the “beds” is a simple matter. The planks are turned oVer or 
set up on end, and the thing is done. At intervals a coat of 
whitewash is applied to sweeten things, as it were; but the 
intervals are long. The sweetness is never apparent. : 

There are still some station-houses that have their lodging- 
rooms in the cellar under the men’s rooms, as the one in Church 
Street, and the Fourteenth Precinct Station at Fifth Street and 
First Avenue. Crowds there are tabooed, for they make the 
rest of the station fairly uninhabitable, and in self-defense the 
captains have limited the number of lodgers to a minimum. 
But, with the winter wind howling outside and the thermometer 
approaching zero, few police sergeants are hard hearted enough 
to turn away the shivering wretch who asks for shelter at mid- 
night. There is, or was, an old rule forbidding the harboring of 
the same lodger on two successive nights, but most of the 
younger sergeants have never even heard of it. Nobody thinks 
of obeying it. The same lodgers turn up night after night, year 
after year, until the potter’s field claims them and they come no 
more. A farcical attempt to register their names and ages is 
made. It is mostly a record of lies, and the police know it as 
well as the lodgers. Anyhow, it serves no purpose. The whole 
subject is too hopeless for any one to trouble himself about try- 
ing to regulate it. It is simply tolerated because it must be. 
At least that is the attitude of the police, who heartily detest 
the whole business. 

Not only every plank, but part of the gangway in both the 
men’s rooms, was occupied when I last looked into the lodging- 
rooms in the Oak Street Police Station after midnight. Yet 
these were “ off nights,” for the periodical raids on the tramp- 
lodgers had recently reduced their number, and landed a hundred 
or more on the Island. The lodgers, barely discernible through 
the stifling atmosphere of tobacco smoke and of steam from 
unclean clothes drying upon unclean bodies, lay or sat about in 
every attitude of listless indifference. Most of them were rag- 
ged. All of them were looking for work, so they said, but fully 
half did not even turn their heads when I asked who would take 
work at a dollar aday. Yet there was only one old man in the lot. 
All the rest were young and able-bodied. When questioned 
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closely, they were easily tripped up in one lie after another, but 
they only laughed at it as a good joke. 
however, who sat apart, evidently ill at ease. Two of them were 
young lads. They are in the picture of six here reproduced. 
When they saw my purpose, they came up and asked to be let 


out. They were there, they said, for the first time, and never | 


would be found there again of their own free will. Asked how 
they came to such a pass, they hung their heads. They had 
gone away from home, and, running out of money, did not know 
where to go or what to do in the strange city.. So they went to 
the police, and this was where they put them to spend the night. 
They wished they had never come. Their four companions in 
the picture laughed at their distress. They had been in the 
station two nights already, and were getting used to it. All of 
them had come from good country homes to New York to 
find something to do. Among so many something would be 
sure toturn up! The city is full of such. “There are hundreds 
_ and hundreds in the Bowery lodging-houses every day, all head- 
ing the same way, or towards the jail—it is hard to say which 
is the worse. I would sooner take my chances with the thief 
than with the boy who receives his training in such a crowd as 
slept there that night. I looked at it and listened to the talk, 
and asked myself what there was of evil which a young lad, 
away from home and friends, would not learn there in a single 
night. | 

‘It was just so with a girl that I found, making believe she 
slept, in the West Forty-seventh Street station-house. 
into convulsive sobbing when she saw that she was found out, 
and hid her head in her apron. She had run away from her 
service and landed there. She was young and good-looking, 
and the thought how soon she would discover that softer berths 
than the bare floor she lay upon were to be had for the asking 
by such as she in the great city that was now so strange, was 
even more alarming than the outlook for the boys. Happily, 
she was a “rare bird’’ there. All the women I encountered, with 
this single exception, were old, and all of them tramps. Of the 
men, there was a distinct percentage—much larger, on the whole, 
than the six per cent. quoted by the committee of thirty years 
ago—of decent out-of-works, homeless poor, for whom there was 
no other choice in their distress than between the street and 
the police station. And of these again, by far too many 
were yet in their teens, and were serving here their apprentice- 
ship for—what ? 

Among forty-six women in the lodging-room of the Eldridge 
Street station, when I paid my last visit there, there was not one 
who seemed less than fifty years old, and the great majority 
were apparently much older. That may have been the effect of 
the stale beer dive that makes its victim old early. Most of 


them had been drinking; a good many were drunk. Drunken 


Women’s Room, West Forty-seventh Street Station 


lodgers are not admitted under the official rule. Under the ser- 
geant’s they are; their chances of freezing to death on a cold 
night are better the drunker they are, as he well knows, and he 
does not want murder on his conscience. Occasionally he com- 
promises by locking the applicant up. This is one of the sta- 
tions in which only women are sheltered since police matrons 
were appointed. It was a piece of good luck that it was to this 
one the typhus lodger found his way, or there is no telling where 
the trail of contagion he would have started might have ended. 
Year before last the one room there had a record of over nine 


A Family Paper 


There were three, 


She broke . 
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thousand “lodgings” given to homeless women. It is right in 


the heart of the most densely packed population of this or any 
other city, and there is scarce a night in winter when it would 
not furnish the basis for an indictment of the Police Department 
under the Sanitary Code for maintaining a nuisance by over- 
crowding. I am not sure but that the Health Department itself 


Out of the Crowd in Oak Street Station 


would be liable to the same charge. We pe glibly of the 
lodging-houses in Hamburg where epidemics are bred to be 
sent over the sea; but if they have anything worse than this, or 
more liable to sow fever like the typhus, which is a disease of 
filth and crowding, I should like to see it. The police surgeons, 
the medical profession, and Grand Juries, one after the other, 
have pointed this out, and now the Superintendent of Police has 
added his denunciation of the nuisance as utterly intolerable. 
Public-spirited citizens have procured, after infinite trouble, leg- 
islation authorizing the abolition of the system and the substitu- 
tion of a decent plan of municipal lodging-houses ; but the iaw 
has remained a dead letter, because the city authorities have 
refused to carry out its provisions. 

The law proposes to establish one or more municipal lodging- 
houses on the plan of Boston’s Wayfarers’ Lodge, where the 
tramp is washed, put in aclean bed, fed, and made to pay for 
his keep by chopping wood in the morning before he is allowed 
to go. That plan has been tried successfully in Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, and Baltimore as well as in Boston. It does not 
solve the tramp question, but it solves the question who are the 
tramps and who not. The tramp by choice will not work. He 
will do anything rather than that. Therefore, when this labor 
test is put to him, he leaves the town, or shuns the public lodg- 
ings at any rate. That was the experience in Boston, has been 
the experience everywhere. The chance tramp, who passes 
through the municipal lodging-house unwillingly, goes in a dirty 
tramp and comes out a clean one. Overnight his clothes are 
disinfected by heat, and the risk of possible contagion removed ; 
while the honest out-of-work preserves his self-respect, sleeps in 
a decent bed, in human surroundings, and goes out a free man, 
uncorrupted. 

The objections raised are, first, the expense. That is met by 
the experience of Boston, which has made her Wayfarers’ Lodge 
pay a handsome interest on the investment through the lodgers’ 
work. Secondly, that such a system would attract tramps. 
That is based on ignorance of the facts and of tramp nature. 
It will accomplish exactly the reverse, by sifting out the tramp. 
Thirdly, that the present way is good enough for tramps, the 
lodgers being all of that stamp. That is not true, as the photo- 
graph of the six boys in the Oak Street station shows. The 
percentage of the uncorrupted may be small, but the risk of 
allowing even that percentage to go to perdition by that route is 
too appalling to be taken by any Christian community. 

Even if it were true, has the city the right to caricature © 
charity by furnishing lodgings that are good enough for tramps 
only, or, by doing so, to recognize them as a class entitled to 
municipal care? It has gone into the business of sheltering its 
homeless poor, and the obligation is upon it to do it decently. 
The real tramp is entitled only to a cell in the jail. By fits and 
starts the police hunt him in the Bend and down in the Fourth 
Ward, and drive him from his dens there. When they crowd 
him too hard, he goes—to the police station to hide. He is 
— of if he minds his business. Could anything be more 
absurd ? 
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Outlook in Art 


After such a feast of pictures as was 
given just before Christmas by the National 
Academy Exhibition, the Retrospective, 
and several small collections at the deal- 
ers’ galleries, there has naturally been a 
lull; and most people have been too busy 
with their “ Christmasing” and family 
gayeties to have time for outside attrac- 
tions. But the holidays are over now, and 
the series of exhibitions, in New York 
City, will begin again with that of the 
American Water-Color Society, which will 
open at the National Academy of De- 
sign on January 13 and close on February 
25. The annual exhibition of the Architect- 
ural League is now open at the Fine Arts 
Building, where the larger space it now 
enjoys adds greatly to its attractiveness, 
as designs of this kind require more room 
than do paintings, and heretofore these ex- 
hibitions have always had a crowded look. 


In Philadelphia there will be given at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, from January 
16 to February 14, a view of the sculpture, 
paintings, and architectural designs to be 
sent from Pennsylvania to the World’s 
Fair. 
are directed toward making this a fair and 
full exhibition of the art work of the State, 
and, to prevent the judgments on selection 
from being partial, two members from the 
New York committee and two from the Bos- 
ton one will meet and assist the Pennsylva- 
nia committee. In Hartford there will be 
held this month the first exhibition given by 
a new artist organization called the Society 
of Hartford Artists. The exhibition will be 
given in the Athenzum of that city, where 
live many artists whose work is constantly 
seen in New York. F. E. Church is the 
President of the Society. 

Of the fall exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design so little good can 
be said that it will not be worth while 
to let it further occupy our time. 
The reason given, and a_ reasonable 
one, is that our artists are so occu- 
pied with the work involved in the 
World’s Fair that they have no time or 
interest for anything else. That Fair is 
going to bea serious hindrance to the ‘en- 
joyment of art-lovers throughout the coun- 
try, and at the same time a most con- 
venient scapegoat. The sales at the 
exhibition were very few and poor, as was 
natural. To pay off amortgage now on the 
building, the Academy has arranged for-a 
loan collection to be shown in its galleries 
next summer, when a great many visitors 
will be passing through the city. 


Those who have had in charge the erec- 
tion of the Fine Arts Building, its fitting 
up, and the reception and exhibition with 
which it was opened last month, have won 
well-deserved praise. Everything has been 
successful. The building is beautiful both 
in its exterior and interior; the galleries 
are so spacious and well lighted that it is 
a real pleasure to go through them, and the 
reception was crowded. This, too, with 
the right sort of people—artists of all de- 
grees and the educated patrons and art- 
lovers; while the exhibition—the Retrospec- 
tive—was far beyond anything ever given 
in New York before. Not that in any one 
picture or group of pictures it surpassed 
what other collections have shown, but its 
average was far hizher. There was noth- 
ing poor there; the jury had been hard- 
hearted and wise, what all juries should be 
and so few are, and the 366 exhibits in paint- 
ing and sculpture all had a right to their 


The energies of the whole State. 
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place. Fortunately, one does not have to like 
a picture simply because it is well done, so 
th-re was still an opportunity for the vis- 
itor to choose and refuse, but not to jeer. 
Of the sculpture the most important was 
Daniel C..French’s “ Death and the Young 
Sculptor,” commemorative of the sculptor 
Millmore. The spirit of the thought was 
fine, and the reluctant, tender touch and 
attitude of Death was strongly felt, though 
her impressiveness was rather lessened by 
the voluminous drapery about her head. 
The young man’s attitude also, and the 
startled expression of his face, were full of 
life. A sculptor who can work out so fine 


a thought can be trusted to grow in power. 


Among the pictures, the place of honor 
was given to Sargent’s portrait of Mrs. 
Twombly, which was very fine in every 
respect except as a portrait. Had the 
upper part of the lady been omitted, there 
would have been nothing in the picture to 
criticise adversely. It was remarkable for 
the painting of the stuffs and for its tone 
of color, but the artist seemed to have 
been so impressed by the spirit of the old- 
time style; of picture that he left half 
his model perfectly lifeless. Sargent 
touched the high-water mark in his “ Be- 
atrice ”—we shall never be satisfied to see 
him do anything less good. His strange 
picture of Robert Louis Stevenson had 
been brought on from the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, and he had also two de- 
pressing pictures of Venetian women. It 
was like turning from a clever cynic to 
a glad-hearted child to leave his pictures 
for Blashfield’s * Christmas Bellis.” That 
picture gave real pleasure ; the figures were 
so full of life and joy, the colors were so 
delicate and harmonious, that a true sp'‘rit 
of content and gladness seemed to be rung 
out by those huge copper bells. In this 
picture the artist has gone beyond his past 
work, and put spirit into his usually 
rather decorative pictures. 

Mr. La Farge’s collection was not very 
attractive ; he might have sent a better lot. 
William M. Hunt’s picture close by 
had a more human interest, but that 
charming picture of “ Darby and Joan,” 
by Edward Simmons, was better yet, and 
there was a great deal to admire in his 
young “ Mother ” over opposite. Thomas 
Dewing’s portraits were fine, and his 
« Prelude” a harmonious symphony. It 
is a pity Tobit’s angel had such ungainly 
wings, for one noticed little else in the pic- 
ture, which might have been good. But 
it is impossible to refer even to all 
the most prominent artists and to what 
seemed to the writer to be the best pit- 
tures, there were so many good ones. It 
will be enough to add that all the well- 
known artists were represented, and by 
some of their best work. Neither is there 
any space for the notice due the Vander- 
bilt collection of etchings and engravings. 
Such masterpieces required more time 
than most people could spare from the 
other pictures, but as' this was the general 
experience, and as the papers have been 
urging that the collection be shown again, 
it is possible we may have another chance 
to see it. | 

In Philadelphia the Pre-Raphaelite ex- 
hibition at the Academy of Fine Arts is 
still open, and has attracted much atten- 
tion, visitors going from New York, Wash- 
ington, and other near cities to see this 
unique collection. The works of this 
select band of art brothers are so peculiar, 
so far removed from the life and thought 
of our every day, and from the methods 
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of painting to which the public is accus- 
tomed, that there is usually little pleasure 
or profit found in one visit to such a col- 
lection. But those who can go several 
times and study only a few pictures at a 
time will find there is much they can en- 
joy. Still, those who do not like that style 
of work should not be ashamed to say so; 
it is an artificial style, a taste for it has to 
be cultivated like that for olives, and when 
acquired it will not satisfy a healthy crav- 
ing for food for the soul or spirit; it will only 
gratify some semi-morbid esthetic fancy. 
We doubt if the Pre Raphaelites find a 
permanent home in the affections of the 


_truth-loving Philadelphians. 


Last year the New York group of artists 
lost by death a very promising member, 
with a future of certain success before 
him—B. R. Fitz. This year another has 
gone from their number, also a man of 
rare ability, and one whose work was bet- 
ter known, as he was older—A. H.Wyant. 
He was an artist of real genius, and one 
who respected his art too much to 
cheapen it by constant exhibition, so that 
his pictures were seen only occasionally, 
but they were always warmly received, and 
their absence will be a serious loss—for 
there is no one quite able to fill his place, 
though there are excellent landscapists 
among the younger men. 
<z,Mrs. Marie Guise Newcomb, well known 
as a painter of animals, has show#f 
her real love of them, without which 
she could not paint them so well, in a 
picture of .horses drinking at a trough. 
This has been shown at Knoedler’s gal- 
lery, and is then to go to Chicago. It is 
the artist’s intention to donate the money 
received from its sale to the New York 
S. P. C. A., with the condition that it be 
used to put up drinking-fountains in our 
city. Asthere is a crying need of such, 
and many horse-lovers in the city, it is not 
likely that the picture will wait long for a. 
purchaser, or the horses wait long for 
their water. : 


Mr. C. D. Gibson, known in every 
house where “ Life” shows its laughing 
face, is the head of a committee to collect 
works representing our illustrating artists, 
a body of men that the public feels well 
acquainted with. The others of the com- 
mittee are W. T. Smedley, J. H. Twacht- 
man, Robert Blum, Charles S. Reinhart, 
and their collection is to go the way of all 
good things—namely, to Chicago. There 
the benighted foreigner who does not sub- 
scribe to our weeklies or mosthlies will 
find out how close to our every-day life 
one branch of our art comes, and how the 
people appreciate it. 

One of last month’s private exhibitions 
at Avery’s gallery showed forty-five paint- 
ings by Mrs. Whitman, of Boston. These 
were in oils, water-colors, and pastels, and 
in all fizids the work was extremely well 
done. She belongs to the class of “ clever 
painters,” and deserves especial credit, as 
she did not belong to the professional 
class, and might have remained a dilet- 
tante had she not been ambitious to do 
really good work. 

A portrait sketch of William M. Hunt 
by himself has been given to the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, where are many 
of the artist’s pictures. Many more will 


eventually come, as the majority - are 
owned in the city and will be left to the 
Museum, thus making it the headquarters 
for, the works of that city’s greatest artist. 


g 
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Correspondence 


Popular Election of Senators 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with a good deal of interest 
in your number of December Io the 
articles referring to the “referendum ” in 
California, and the probable election of 
Mr. Murphy to the Senate from New York 
State, but, if I understand them correctly, 
you imply that Senators in Congress can 
be, and should be, elected directly by the 
people of ‘the different States. In the 
absence of any amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, will you explain how the 
people can elect instead of the Legislature? 


Those who desire the popular election 
of United States Senators demand that the 
Federal Constitution shall be amended so 
as to secure thisend. They are, of course, 
gratified when State conventions name 
their Senatorial candidates (as was done in 
the Illinois campaign between Lincoln and 
Douglas before the war, and as more and 
more State conventions are now doing), and 


would perhaps be more gratified by State 


laws providing for a direct popular vote, 
and requiring the Legislatures to ratify the 
choice of the majority of the people. 
Some such plan was proposed in the 
Constitution of the State of Nebraska, but 
has never been carried into effect. These 
part-way measures, however, are not the 
object of the present agitation. The 
principal object of some of those who 
favor the direct election of United States 
Senators is to separate State from National 
politics, in order that voters in State elec- 
tions may express their beliefs distinctly 
upon State issues. —THE EDITORS. 


Ecclesiastical Juries 


Tc the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of December 24, discuss- 
ing modern ecclesiastical courts, you say: 
‘Tf a man has formed an opinion, he is 
not permitted on the jury.” This was the 
old rule, but it is not now held in most 
courts, certainly not in the West. Its en- 
forcement rejected the intelligent, and 
made up the jury of the ignorant. The ques- 
tion now asked is, Have you formed such 
an opinion that it cannot be changed by 
evidence? If answered in the negative, 
as it is in most cases, the person is ac- 
cepted. It is to be presumed that the per- 
sons who compose an ecclesiastical court, 
while they may have formed an opinion 
{as, indeed, intelligent persons cannot 
avoid), are yet open to reasonable convic- 
tion. 

Again, persons who join a church, or a 
society of any kind, do so with a presumed 
knowledge of the rules and laws thereof, 
providing among other things for the man- 
ner of trial of offenses. They voluntarily 
submit to these; why should they com- 
plain of their enforcement? Trials of this 
kind are common in all fraternal societies ; 
_ the only appeal from them which civil 

courts will entertain is to determine 
whether the rules of the order have been 
observed in the trial, and it matters not 
how arbitrary or unjust those rules may 
be. A society could not exist on any 


other basis. 

If you would poll the “laymen of the 
country,” I think you would find that, 
while there is some contempt of ecclesi- 


astical courts, there is still greater for those 
who, having voluntarily joined a Church, 
refuse to abide by its rules, but endeavor 
to hold on to comfortable salaries—paid 
from the revenues of the Church—while 
teaching doctrines which they know are 
not in harmony with the creed of the 
Church. N. 


Expressions 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

One need not go very far away to hear 
quaint words and odd expressions. Inthe 
smaller Long Island villages we may find 
some very humorous characters. “’ fain’t 
do it” is a common expression in a village 
not a score of miles from New York. 
Pearsalls is called «‘ Pearsons ” and “ Pas- 
sy.” Amonument iscalled an “ornament.” 
‘ The ornament in the cemetery” is all 
right, but the stranger would hardly under- 
stand that the monument was meant. 
Consent” is used for descent—“ of 
Dutch consent ” instead of Dutch descent. 
The last criminal was “ellecuted,” not 
electrocuted. The aqueduct which sup- 


plies the City of Churches with water is | 


almost invariably called the “reservoy.” 
Rockaway is abbreviated “ Rockway.” I 
was recently advised that a “‘ convenience ” 
might be had atthe depot. Of course I 
understood that a conveyance was meant. 

East Rockaway, L. I. 


Note 

In justice to the author of the extremely 
interesting letter published last week under 
the title “Quaker Ways” in this depart- 
ment, the editors wish to state that the 
letter was not intended for publication, 
having been addressed to the senior ed- 
itor and not Zo the Editors, and that they 
greatly regret the misapprehension on their 
part which led to an unintentional disre- 


gard of the writer’s wishes, by which, 


however, our readers were the gainers. 


The “ New Learning” 


If any of our readers doubt the original- 
ity and genuineness of the “ gems ” below, 
we Can only refer them to Miss A. C. Gra- 
ham, of Anerley, England, who has, the 
London “ Globe ” tells us, received a prize 
from the “ University Correspondent” for 
the best collection of ‘school-boy howl- 
ers,” from which collection these selections 
are taken: 


Esau was a man who wrote fables and who sold 
the copyright to a publisher-for a bottle of potash.— 
Titus jwas a Roman Emperor—supposed to have 
written the Epistle to the Hebrews—his other name 
was Oates.—Oliver Cromwell was a man who was put 
into prison for his interference in Ireland. When 
he was in prison he wrote‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and married a lady called Mrs. O’Shea.—Wesley 
was the founder of the Wesleyan Chapel, who was 
afterwards called Lord Wellington; a monument was 
erected to him in H;de Park, but it has been taken 
down lately.—What is Divine Right? The liberty 
to do what you hke in church.—Perkin Warbeck 
raised a rebellion in the reign of Henry VIII. He 
said he was the son of a prince, but he was really the 
son of respectable people. —Phcenicians—T he invent- 


ors of Pheenician blinds.—Bacchanal—A native of 


Bechuanain South Africa.—Chimzra—A thing used 
to take likenesses with.—Watershed—A place in 
which boats are stored in winter.—C ynical—A cyni- 
cal lump of sugar is one pointed at the top.—Keats 
wrote a savage criticism on Endymion, which 
brought on consumption.—Hamlet was very weak- 
minded. Fond of study. But was too weak to ful- 
fill his duty which the Ghost had told him. He was 
very good to his mother. He profains madness, he 
really only put it on but some people say he was mad. 
One day when he was fighting the king asked him if 


NO 


No Ammonia, 
No Adulteration, 


It is a pure cream of 
tartar powder, which means 


No Unwholesome .Feod, 
NO Bitter Taste, 


NO Failures. 


he would have something to drink & he had put 
poisin in it & Hamlet said he would wait the Queen 
took it & then she falls down dead Hamlet imme- 
diately stabs his father & drinks the poisin and dies. 
—What do you understand by the Augustan age in 


English literature? We mean the time of Caedmon, 


who flourished and wrote ‘‘Comus”’ about the time 


. that St. Augustine converted the people of Kent.— 


Briefly describe the heart and its function or work. 
—The heart is acomical shaped bag. The heart is 
divided into several parts by a fleshy petition. These 
parts are called right artillery, left artillery, and so 
forth. The function of the heart .is between the 
lungs. The work of the heart is to repair the differ- 
ent organs in about half a minute.—What are the 
metamorphic rocks? Rocks that contain metaphors. 
—‘* What is the matter?” queried a teacher. ‘“ You 
seem to be rather uncomfortable there.” ‘I’ve got 
the interjection, sir,”” was the unexpected reply.— 
Explain the words fort and fortress. A fort isa 
place to put men in, and a fortress a place to put 
women in.—What is a Republican? A Republican 
is a sinner mentioned in the Bible-—The two chief 
volcanoes in Europe? Sodom and Go morrah. 


A Briton who one day paid a visit to 
Voltaire at Ferney was asked by him 
where he had been last. On his replying 
that he had been staying with Haller, Vol- 
taire exclaimed: “ What a man that is! 
A great poet, a great naturalist, a great 
philosopher—almost a universal geuius!” 
“It is very good of you to say so,” an- 
swered the visitor; “more especially as 
Haller does not do you the like justice.” 
Ah, well;” said Voltaire, “perhaps we 
are both of us mistaken.” —Z xchange. 


Sciatic Rheumatism 


Mr. R. D. Wheeler, the popular deputy sheriff of 
Burlington County, Vt., says: I suffered terrible 


Hood’s Cures 


tortures for 10 years with sciatic rheumatism. I 
tried about everything, but never got a dollar’s 
worth of help until I began taking Hoo.’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Since taking it I don’t have any pain and 


Hood’s Cures 


can get around all right. If Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cost $10 a bottle I should continue using it. I have 
advised a good many of my friends to take Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla, for I know that 
Hood’s jan, Cures 


Ss parilla 


R. D. WHEELER, Winooski Falls, Vt. - 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD'S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 
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| §000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The International 


DARKNESSSDAYLISHT 


or FLIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


‘SA beautiful little book filled with 
beautiful thoughts.’’— Bosron Transcript. 


Fheological }/§'The Love of 
A book and faith. 250 illustra- 


the World. 


Of which ‘‘ The Christian Union ”’ 
said, editorially, Dec. 31, 1892: 
‘« There lies on our table, from The Cen- 
tury Company, a little book with the above 
title, which is so naively spiritual, so charm- 
ingly unconventional, so delightfully auda- 


cious, that we should like to lay it on the eos 
tables of all our readers as a New Year's ¢¢ GERM AN I A 

‘Not to flee from the world, not to live A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 


Library 


**One of the most valuable collections of 
theological works in Examiner. 


NEW VOLUME JUST ISSUED: 
APOLOGETICS ; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 
By Prof. ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, Univ. of 
Glasgow. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, xez. 
“The work deals mainly with the effect of 


Lt 
scores of write for best chance ever 
dady Agents. Write for particulars now. Adress as above. 


h h - * 
‘ion of the Sean of the Bible. ‘Of ‘special discontentedly in the world, not to shut GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
interest is that portion which traces the develop- one’s eyes to the glory and one’s heart to Subscription Price, $2.00 
ment of the religion of the Old Testament. the joys of the world, not to think that this Sample Copies Free. 


The empize Hook 38 excellent, but this part is is the devil’s world; but to know that it is P. O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


timely and fresh. The work is one 
"s world, and the beauty is God's, and 
y wetbgg AMERICAN NOTES AND QUERIES :—Germania is 


6 value for educated laymen as 


nis. pe as the joy is God's, and the life is God's; and by all odds the best of the papers for the elementary 
ae. through the beauty and the joy and the study of modern language, and if one’s German is 
FORMER VOLUMES: life to see God, and draw nearer to God, rusty it is. astonishing to see how the reading of 
AN INTRODUCTION TO and prepare others to see him and draw 
THE LITERATURE OF nearer to him, and so prepare one’s self guage lessons cannot be imagined. 


and others for a still greater beauty and . Parti 
still deeper joy in that which the Infinite NEW WORKS FORK 


Love has in store for us: this message, GUITARISTS. BANJOISTS. 


borrowed from this little book, we repeat . 
as our New Year's homily to our readers.” he Guitar. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Prof. S. R. DRIveEr, D.D., Oxford. 


] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

Cr. 8vo, $2.50, met. 
“It is the most scholarly and critical work 
. in the English language on the literature of the 
» Old Testament, and fully up to the present 
state of research in Germany.” —Prof. PHILIP 
» ScHAFF, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
] 
) 
] 
] 
] 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By NEWMAN SMyTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50, ez. 


is a noble book. So farasI know, Ethics 
have hitherto been treated exclusively from a 
philosophical point of view, as though there 
were no prophet of the Moral Law whose inter- 
pretation of it we accept as final and authorita- 
tive. In treating Ethics from the Christian 

int of view, Professor Smyth has made a 
notable contribution, both philosophically and 

ractically.’”—Extract from a ter of Dr. 
ABBOTT. 


. h k 
In dainty binding; price $1.00. designed to moet aifthe requirements of either 

8 
Sold by booksellers, or sent, post ee Bound in paper Bi.00; boards $2.00. 
paid, on receipt of price by 

R by Frank B. Converse any 
h -b 

33 East 17th Street, New York. of — 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Libraries and |€QSPEL HYM 
Parcels of Books| =" 


Charles Scribner’s Sons B Ou ght 
New York Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, La e B60 
Million Books in Stock No. 5 or No. 6, either 
Curious, Current. Libraries supplied Winnowed 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. | pip yong 
CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. Mew |. How York ont Chines 
TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A.A. —— ‘| Leggat Brothers ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 
all. A collection of veritable gems ‘Livercomplaint a 
| lished in ex waite OOL bs price, $1. 253 D 81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK | stipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. Food 
PIANOS Gustave A to be avoided. Mail led free to any address. 
| perb edition of t this pewer instructor forthe piano, 3d Door West of City Hall Park OHN H.MCcALVIN,Lowell,Mass ,14 years City Treas 
eorge ew an 
| charming Cantata by this well- and heshy writer, Mrs. Martha 4. Lamb’s 


| much superior to its famous predecessor, | 
**The Haymakers,’”’ and of about the same 
grade of of difficulty; Price, “scts.5 GARNERED IS () 
: EMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best anterior and imitation sorts are coarse 
/ Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one | e odor and unpleasant flavor, but the the’ ie 

of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. ** Her greatest work.”—W. VY. Herald. 

COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. <A fine Cantata i Unquestionably ~ most_perfect work of the kind 

dealing with the principal events of the life of | that has appeared.”—W. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 10 Ig 


the great discoverer of Amerita; price, 75 cts. ‘* Should be in the ti of every old New Yorker.”— 
SCHO OOL-ROOM ECHOES-—Bby H _E. Coge- N.Y. Sun. ry very 0 w Yorker. 


mc For Public Schools and Teachers? Institutes. PUBLISHED IN TWO POPULAR EDITIONS Bearing the author- 


Contains = Lessons, Responsive Readings, 4 
and gongs for a occasion pce, as cts. L Two-Volume Edition Four-Volume Edition | of 
Murray. h, gilt top..... | Paper covers...... 

chool; price, 35 cts : Half mor. or calf .. 24.00 | Sheep.... ......... 00 has the odor of roast beef fine fl 
and concise method which carries the student from Fell mor — alf mor. or calf .. 32 00 rs 9 Nn mt cookery.” and assimilates with the finest 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, For sale by booksellers, or sent prepaid on receipt 
, to the writing of price. FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF 
orm; price, 5octs. _ FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a wel 1& S BARN ES & CO., P«blishers 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty | 751 Broadway, New York 


and very effective; price, socts. 
SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Musi- 


| | Visitor for choirs. 
. Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
— furnished free, on application. 


PENCILS. 


Enar m el ir ne 


| | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., C A ualed f h, tough leads. If not familiar oo waco 
H Cincinn re unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not fam 
| CHICAGO, 0. with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for ur 
200 Wabneh Avenue. | 18 East 16th Street. samples worth double the money. 


~ Santa Claus, Jr.,”"a as Can- LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
XMAS for tems voices. only. being R ARE AUTOGRAP H LETTERS] tne pestanad MOST ECONOMICAL 
MUSIC Send isc. for samples Catalogues issued continually. Stove Polish in the World. 
ul, new Christmas Ser- _ Send ro cents postage fer a package. 
vices for the S. S., with = Rages. Specimen BOOKS | “WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, | ‘Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 
the Anthems’ fil 751 Broadway, New York. | Jj 1. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me 


: - D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Aiso 5.000 Win Arp Wanted on Special Terms for 
WORTHINGTON'S MAGAZINE 
a New, Choice, splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the Family. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| —————— CC rr JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
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Constable 


Lyons Si ks 


Ball and Dinner Dress Silks, 
Wedding Gown Stuffs, 
Bridesmaid’s Dress Stuffs. 


Plaid and Stripe Taffetas 
Chiné and Ombré Silks. 


-BROCADES, SATINS, 
MOIRE ANTIQUES, 


Lyons Silk and Wool Stuffs 


India Pongees, Rongeants, 


Lyons Velvets 


New assortments of Spring Colorings 
in Plain and Glacé Velvets. 


Spring Cottons 
“FRERES KOECHLIN’S ” 
Novelties 


Polka Dot Swiss, Printed Cambrics 


and Mulls, Rich Printed 
Organdies. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
Zephyrs 
Checks, Stripes, and Plaids. 
Unrivaled for Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 


Striped Lino..s 
Stripe and Plaid Batistes 


9th és. 


York 


Ulster 
Luxurys. 


Ulsters that are thick and warm 
without being heavy. Ulsters 
that are large and roomy with- 
out being ill-fitting. |Ulsters 
that are comfortable without 
being bunglesome. Weare the 
originators of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Ulster. Therefore, our 
stores are the headquarters for 
the best kinds. Noman know- 
ingly buys an inferior quality 
garment when ‘he can afford to 
buy a good one.- We have lots 
of good, well-made and stylish 
top coats, and the prices are 
especially modern—-that is, 
reasonable and right. From 
$12 to $30. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES, 


BEST&CO 


Winter 
Clothing 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Our regular January Sales afford an oppor- 
tunity of buying desirable goods for Children, 
at very low prices. 


Espécially -large reductions in the 
prices of MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ 
Coats, Jackets ; 

and Newmarkets; 


Also broken lines of BOYS’ : 
Suits and Overcoats, 
at $4.85 & $5.85. 


Mail orders have special attention. Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles for Boys and Girls of 
all ages, furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


Costly Dress Goods 


Reduced Prices 


Our midwinter sale of Fine Dress Goods 
—incidental to stock-taking—begins this 
week. 

An entire section of high-grade novel- 
ties, Irish and Scotch Tweeds, Silk Mix- 
tures, Double-Rib Diagonals, Russian 
Cords, and Velvet Dress Goods, to be sold 
at the prices of ordinary goods. 

Our importations of New Goods for 
Spring 1893 are now in port. 

This sale has been arranged to make 
room for their exhibition. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


SOLID COMFORT 


One-third of our life is spe in} bed, Wh net en 
that portion and sleep on an ttress? S 
ip every w way, g health, cleanliness, and and ura TROPOLI- 


TAN AIR Pinos Weston: 


Mushn 
Underwear, 
(Grand Street Store.) 


This Week. 


Corset Covers, 
plain, good muslin, 13cts. 
Cambric, trimmed emb'd’y 
25 cts. 
Drawers, | 
Deep hem and tucks 19, 29c 
Tucks and emb’d’y 38, 48c. 
Chemise, 
21 cts. 
Lace and emb'd’y 25c. 38c. 
Gowns, 
Mother hubbard, turn down 
collar... . 30¢.; 
Embroidered, full sleeves 
78c., 88c., 98 
Skirts, 
Cambri¢c ruffle and tucks 
38c. 48c. 
Emb'd flounce 68, 78, 98c. 


Lord& Laylor 


Grand Street Store, N. Y. 


PAISLEY’S, 
Ladies’ Paris Kid But- 


=< aton Hand Sewed 
Welt Shoes, 


$4.00. 


Opera and Com- 
mon Sense, tip- 
_ed and plain. 


' All prepaid purchases delivered free, 


397 6th Avenue, 


Between 2:th and 25th Sts., N. Y. 


= 


) Shaving Soap 
Preveats 


OnE Uives 8 0 SHAVES. 
30 Million Men found Its’ Praise. 
if your Dru geist does not keep it—send 5c. in 
stam ps receive a cake direct from 
THe J.B. WILLIAMS Co., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S 
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Financial 


e€ money rates have tended toward 
-ease during the week. On the first day 
there was a little disposition to activity 
due to the receiving and paying out of 
large sums of money on account of the 
ast of January semi-annual interest and 
dividend payments of which we.spoke in 
our last. The funds thus set afloat in dif- 
ferent investment channels, together with 
$7,500,000 interest on the 4 per cent. Gov- 


ernments, have had the effect to stiffen all- 


good investment bonds, and in that way 
they have percolated through the gen- 
eral list, serving not only in their first in- 
vestment office, but through a wide range 
-of securities. ‘This is an indication that 
the immediate scare felt a month ago on 
-account of the extraordinary gold move- 
ment abroad has subsided, and people 
are considering more rationally the unques- 
tionable prosperity in almost every branch 
of business. However much we must de- 
plore the silver law which is now working 
-all on the side of distrust, we must re- 
member that neither prosperity nor adver- 
sity in matters of business is likely to be 
materially or essentially altered by legisla- 
‘tion. While Wall Street is sensitive to all 
matters involving financial change, the 
sensations which it may experience will 
not penetrate deeply unless Congress pos- 
itively refuses to do what it knows is de- 
‘manded by all interests. We believe that 
demand will be recognized, and that the 
present silver law will be repealed, simply 
because we believe in the sanity of the 
average representative man. 

The new year begins with several bene- 
ficial results accomplished in important 
railway interests. The Reading Railway 
has raised all the money that it needs for 
‘the present and for a long time in the 
future in carrying out and conducting the 
expanding traffic which is now coming 
to it. The Denver and Rio Grande Com- 
pany is about to resume dividends on its 
preferred stock, after having placed itself 
in an impregnable position financially. 


The Toledo and Ann Arbor Railway Com- | 


pany, having made a permanent contract 
with Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
to carry coal across Lake Michigan and so 
to the Missouri River without breaking 
bulk, and, of course, without the need of 
going through Chicago, has by this step 
reached a point where it is understood 
that it will soon become a dividend- 
. paying stock. The Reading first and 

‘second preference bonds are now very 
cheap. The Oregon Improvement sixes 
and fives are also very cheap investments 
at present prices. Of the first mortgages 
in the market, all of the issues of the Toledo 
and Ann Arbor are first class, though not 
selling high because of the recent change 
in the character of the traffic of: the 
road. The market has many good in- 
vestments selliog low now, and we believe 
if Congress acts favorably on the Silver 
Bill that a season of great prosperity 
awaits the whole country, and, therefore, 
all the railways of the country. The 
course of the market, for the strength it 
displays, notwithstanding gold exports, 
which have amounted to $2,000,000 for 
the week, has been a surprise to many Ca- 
.amity propagandists, and to many timid 
people who have long been dreaming, as 
they read certain English newspapers, of a 
vast crisis in this country. The Europeans 
and Englishmen are undoubtedly badly off 
jn many branches of industries, and their 
on condition affects their judgment as to 
‘ours. When they come out of their gloomy 
state of mind, they will doubtless discover 


that this country is not in a very disas- 
trous state, and will then send their funds 
here again for investment. The earnings 
of railways for the week, according to the 
“Chronicle” in its report of thirty-nine 
companies, show an increase of 2.31 per 
cent; while fifty-two roads show for the 
month of December an increase of 2.53 per 
cent. over the great earnings of a year ago. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


LO@MS, INCTEASE.. $3,561,700 
Specie, 658,300 
Legal tenders, increase...........- 3,561,700 
Deposits, 10,778,420 
Reserve, increase... 2,102,900 


This leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of about $9,000,000, and with money 
4% per cent. at the close. 

Foreign exchange closes for cash at 
4874-3, which is about 1 per cent. be- 
low gold shipping unless the foreigners 
pay premium on gold. : 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL , 


AMERICAN FIRE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 


Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
OASH OAPITAL.... $500,000 00 
Reserve ‘for Reinsurance and 
all other claims .........e..- 2,286,388 25 


Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 


H. MON TCOMERY. President. 
HAS. P Vice-President. 

HARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. Ain 


AWSON., Secy. Agency Dest. 
The /jiddlesex 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Offers © fer cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of «st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Haviford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees. Rxecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Home Savings and 
| Loan Association 
of Minneapolis 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
Over 3,000 Investors and no dissatisfied ones 


WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city 
property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The privilege of withdrawing on 
thirty days’ notice. 


| SINKING FUND MORTGAGES 


our specialty 


Before making your 


Fanuary nvestments 
Let me send you our pamphlet. | 


H. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office 
533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVESTMENTS 


C.H. White & Co. 
BANKERS 
72. Broadway, New York 
Send for lists of city, county, and 
school district bonds, netting from 314 
per cent. to 634 percent. Bonds de- 


livered to purchasers wherever desired, 
free of expense. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 


references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, ~ - Chicago, Ill. 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


according to time. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest 


You doubtless wish 
nsistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on. im- 


proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 


Our book on mvestments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co.,* Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Please Mention The Christian Union, . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
Paid 600,000 
| Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 ee 
» 
| 
| 
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SEVENTEENTH , ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


160 Broadway, New York 
DECEMBER 1892 


ASSETS: 

Loans upon real estate ++ $4,520,711 55 
Loans upon collateral security.... ..... 13,061 68 
Loans upon personal security.... ...... 465 55 
Interest advanced upon mortgages..... 27,711 42 
Real estate........... 255,197 25 
Furniture and fixtures............ 6,862 26 
Due from branch offices and others..... 7,665 70 
Cash in banks and offices............... 76,010 55 

$4,942,905 21 


This Company offers its own debentures for sale at par and interest. 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital fully paid... $760,000 00 
Undivided profits.. oni 123 748 02 
Debenture bonds outstanding.. 3,605,668 75 
Due to banks and bankers.... —....... 195,000 00 
Deposits for investment and other pur- 
Balances due borrowers on loans being 
$4,942,905 21 
They are 


5-10 bonds, are issued in denominations of $200, $300, $500, and $1,000, and bear 6 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually at the Bank of New York, N. B.A. The 
trustee for debenture holders is the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 

The Company is under the supervision of the Banking Department of the State 


of New York. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

_ ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D_ Babcock, Augustus D. Jul'iard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A cCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 


Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 

George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, mith 

R. Somers Hayes, - H. McK. ‘Twombly, 
Fred’k W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 

J. Hocd Wright. 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
ames N., Jarvie, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 
| Eddy Refrigerators. 


x30 and 132 West 42d St. 


1,000,000, 


DO YOU KNOW 


That with one exception no Level Premium 
Insurance Company had as much Insur- 
ance in force at the end of its twelfth year 
as had the’ 


PENEFIT ASSOCIAT 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


§3 STATE &T., EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


The New York Life in the same time 
had less than $12,000,000 in force; the 
Mutual Benefit less than $17,000 ,000, and 
the Mutual Life only $22,000,000. 


In 12 Years It Has Built Up a Business of 
$100,000,000. 


The NEW POLICY os the Massachu- 
setts Benefit Association has no superior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchan ring 
a Specialty. 52- cat. 
ew York. 


'YPEWRITEB 
HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


BELL 


E L 


‘TIFFANY: GLASS: &- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS:& GLASS: WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL. 


~DECORATIONS- 


-MEMORIALS:; 


333-TO- 341 - FOURTH-AVENUE - NEW: YORK? 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS <a 


26 JOHN 26 JOHN ST.. N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 
4 AGENCY 


Connecticut 


ConngctTicorT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. hong year. My so- circular tells what 
ormation of character 


educa means for boy here. 
us. new 
15, Ph.B. (Yae ’69). 


FREDERICK S. CUR 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the suber ts) 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Girls. 
‘ Every advantage for me 1, study, and 


Terms, $ to $600. Px can now 
tor Sept..'a3. Biss SARA. J. SMITH, Principal 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
ogg na FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses ¢ of Study, or Co ege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early applica necessary. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 

HE LORING SCHOOL. 
tory. (Established ad 1876.) 
Young 
dress 


University-Prepara- 
ILLINOIS. 
and C or furthe ad- 
THE SCHOO 
2536 Prairie Ave.. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 N —— St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSO 
Successor to Miss Abby oi Joh nson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
TISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL 
GIRLS will January 4. Unsur om 
ome. Full particulars ven on 


facilities, with delightful 
application. 
New York 
New Yorx, Corn Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 


wall-on- 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., P t. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 


ttenti t 
- 
RY 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instructien in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE Fres. For further information 
apply to 

Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 1ath year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, 
Music, and 1 College prepara paratory. 
Circular 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Elkhart P. O. 
ARWICK PARK HOME SCHOOL 
For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age. 
Conducted on Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous children and those suttering with catarrh 
will be greatly benefited, as the school is 
situated on one of the m_st picturesque lakes 
of Wisconsin, waaes shores are skirtcd by 


cedars and evergreens. Adress 
FANNIE HWEDLER BARNES, 
Principal. 


Elkhart fs 63 miles worth of Milwankes. an 
and St Paul 


= 
| 
vid 
tion. Expert 
Sciences. Na 
nasium. Resi 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 
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The Charm of Gladstone’s 
Oratory 

It is difficult, says the London “ Specta- 
tor,” to read one of Mr. Gladstone’s non- 
political addresses without asking wherein 
is to be found the secret of the charm ex- 
ercised by his oratory over all classes. 
There is no gorgeous rhetoric, no melody 
of words, no spice of epigram. Again, 
there is no attempt to show learning, there 
is no special depth of thought, and there 
is no great newness of view or originality 
of conception. All these powers of the 
mind Mr. Gladstone no doubt possesses in 
a high degree, but unquestionably he does 
not let them be seen in his popular ad- 
dresses to large, mixed audiences. They 
contain plenty of good sense and good 
feeling adequately expressed, but to 
say more of them, judged on tte surface, 
would be impossible. How is it, then, 
that they are so successful and please so 
much more than the effo ts of men who 
pack their speeches with the best things in 
the best language? 

We believe that the answer is to be 
found in the fact that Mr. Gladstone has 
realized exactly the intellectual capabilities 
of popular audiences, and so manages to 
make every shot tell. Burke praised one 
of the statesmen of his day, we believe it 
was George Grenville, for always being 
able to “hit the house between wind and 
water.” Thisis what Mr. Gladstone does; 
he never wastes shot on the decks or the 
rigging, but pegs away at the place where 
he can do most execution. But to hit this 
place among the majority of mankind an 
orator mést not try to be too wise or too 
witty, and he must never be the least 
afraid of being commonplace, of moraliz- 
ing, or of stating things which are supposed 
to be known to every school-boy. 


The Great Wall of China 


The scenery from the Great Wail is, 
Says a writer in “ The Century,” very fine. 
The waliis here a dividing line between 
the high, rugged hills of China, which tower 
above us on the one hand, and the great 
sandy plains of Mongolia on the other, with 
dim mountain-summits beyond in the far 
distance. Over these barren, rocky spurs 
and acclivities, ascending to their very 
summits, winding about in irregular curves 
and zigzags, its serried battlements clear- 
cut against the sky on the topmost ridges, 
descending into dark gullies to appear 
again rising on the other side, the endless 
line of massive stone and brick runs on and 
on until lost to sight behind the farthest 
range. And so it goes for miles and miles, 
eastward to the Pechili Gulf, and westward, 
mostly in two great, rambling lines, along 
the border of the Gobi Desert Kansu, until 
it ends among the foothills of the Nan 
Shan range. However we may regard it, 
whether as a grand conception for the 
defense of an empire, as an engineering 
feat, or merely as a result of the persistent 
application of human labor, it is 2. stupend- 
ous work. No achievement of the present 
time compares with it in magnitude. 

But it has outlived its usefulness. The 
powerful Tatar and Mongol hordes, whose 
sudden raids and invasions it was built to 
resist, are no more to be feared. The 
great Genghis and Kublai could not lead 
their people to gery conquest now as they 
did centuries ago. The Chinese civiliza- 
tion has endured, while the once conquer- 
ing Mongols, the people who in their 
brightest days established an empire from 
the Black Sea to the China coast, and a 
court at Peking of such luxury and splendor 


as Marco Polo described, are now doomed 
to pass away, leaving nothing behind them 
but the traditions and records and ruins 
of a brilliant past. The wall stands as a 
sharp line of division between the tribes of 
the north and the Chinese. _ The latter, 
though repeatedly subdued and forced to 
bear a foreign yoke, have shown an irrepres- 
sible vitality to rise like a phoenix and to 
reassert their supremacy and the superiority 
of their civilization. 


Saving an Emperor 


This story about the Emperor of Ger- 
many is told by the “ Pall Mall Gazette :” 
The Kaiser was out hunting while in Aus- 
tria recently, and found himself three miles 
from the luncheon baskets when he began 
to grow hungry. He therefore asked his 
companion, Count Dolma, if there was 
nothing at all eatable in the nelghborhood, 
and the Count remembered that there was 
a small farm not far away. Thither they 
went, and the woman of the house told them 
she had only milk, bread, butter, and wurst 
to set before them, and very little of that. 
‘¢ Milk, bread, butter, and wurst !’”’ extlaim- 
ed his Majesty, “why, that is a meal to 
set before aking!” And he set to with 
such good will that soon only a few frag- 
ments remained. “And now, my good 
woman,” said the Emperor, taking a 
golden double-eagle from his pocket and 
placing it in the hands of the farmer’s wife, 
“go and buy yourself more wurst and more 
bread, and, if you can afford it out of the 
change, a twenty-cent picture of the Kaiser, 
for you can then point to it and say, ‘1 
once saved that poor man from starva- 
tion.’” 


—very good 
cause for it. 
She does her 
washing and 
cleaning 
without 

\ Pearline; 
and her work 
is like her 

| face — just 
twice as long as it ought to 
be. That’s not the worst of 
it, her work isn’t as well done. 
Tires her out, and hurts 
whatever she washes with the 
rub, rub, rub that wears and 
tears. Pretty hard, isn’t it? 
Millions of women think so. 
They prefer to save time, 
labor, clothes, and money by 

washing with Pearline. 

‘Peddlers and some unscru- 


Beware pulous grocers will tell you. 


this isas good as”’ or *‘ the 
same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is nev- 
er peddled ; if your grocer sends you an imitation, 
he h »est—send zt back. 821 JAMES PYLE, N.Y 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ and 
“pearl glass”’ lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. 


ON’T Neglect leather. 
Vacuum Leather Oil will 
keep it new; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


PETER 
TIOLLER’s 
NoRWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


‘This Oil is prepared by an improved process, | 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being Sound, Tastless, Cdorless and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results : 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 


In flat, oval bottles, ca 
suled and hermetical 
ed d da 


sealed an ted. 
for Moller’s Pure Oil. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
_ Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


For sale at all proper] 
stocked drug ores 4 
the Uuited States and 
Canada, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
tm excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—By a trained worker of some experience 
a place in Mission_or Church work; used to _visitin and 
holding meetings References given. Address WORKER, 
3,194, care Christian Union. 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY, who has had sev~ 
eral years’ experience in the care and training of young 
children at home and in the ki: dergarten, will receive into 
her home at Maple Farm, Windham, Connecticut, a lim- 
ited number of children of from three to six years of age. 


WANTED-—A suitable lady as New York represent- 
ative 6f the Fresh Air and Cenvalescent Home ef Sum- 
mit. N. J. Applicants should address by letter REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, P. O. Box 216, New York, givirg infor- 
mation as to residence, age, education, training, experi- 
ence, views as to salary, references, etc. 


WANTED-—A position as matron in school in New 
York or vicinity, for coming school oan lady having 
experience and best reference. Address M., No. 3,213, 


care Christian Union. 


—— 


book of 172 pages, containing beauti- 
ful plates painted from nature, 
and describing* THE VERY BEST 


477 N. FifthSt 


There’s no risk in planting Burpee’s Seeds, for they’re sure to 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO, Philadeiphia,P 


476 and 478 York Avenue. 


Farm Annual for189 


that has ever been issued. It is a handsome 

A postal will bring 
you the book. It 
will pay you well. 
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A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek \N Wh 
and brow \ 
is evidence = 
that the = 
beay 


getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


The most nutritious of 
all food preparations ; 

always retained by the 
stomach. Ready for 
use. 


Whenever 


out of sorts, substitute Ridge’ : 
Food for the ordinary meal a 
few times, and give the diges-_ 
tive organs time to recuperate. 


In cans, 35 cts. and 
WOOLRI & Co, PALMER. 
‘LIGHTNING BLATER 


f with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
un Every house has goods need- 
agents $5. Write for circu- 
ars. DELNO 
Ce., Columbus, 0. 


= 


MFG. 251. CHICAGO, 


ean 
Asth a in Congo, Plant, 
for Asthma. Guaranteed No 
Export ort Office, 1164 New York, 
ad 


abe bh dress 
RTING 2 Vine &t. Ohio. 


Fork 


xercise and breathing. Send 
stamp for it; you will never regret 

N Mt it; it may save your life. Address 

L U J.C. HENRY, Yonkers, N.Y. 


iH Al HEALTH wervented to renew 


DEAPIESS. 2.1540. Nowses cynen | 


waly by F. Bway, Witte for ot REE | So 


Bits of Fun 


Machine poetry should be sent in cog. 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Height of Impudence—Taking 
shelter in an umbrella shop till the shower 
is over.—Le Monde Comique. 


It may have its drawbacks, but the 
mutes’ mode of conversing is certainly 
handy.— Chicago Inter. Ocean. 


The familiar remarks on the “ penny 
for your thoughts ” line are now classed as 
common cents suggestions.— Washington 
Star. 


Winks—See that fellow on a bicycle— 
all doubled up like a jackknife. Jinks— 
Yes, he’s on pleasure bent.—Mew York 
Weekly. 


She—Did your grandfather live to a 
yreen old age? He—Well, I should say 
so! Hewas buncoed three times after 
he was seventy.—Lzfe. 


Ninety-five—Say, Blanks, have you 
read Romeo and Juliet? Ninety-six—lI’ve 
read Romeo, and I intend taking up Juliet 
soon.—Princeton Tiger. 


‘“‘ Now, children, you must be very good 
t»-day, for your father has hurt his hand 
and if you are naughty he cannot whip 
you.” —Fitegende Blaetter. 


Mr. Toothandnail—I can’t imagine 
what we ever got married for; we're 
totally different at every single point. Mrs. 
Toothandnail—Oh you flatterer !— Zzmes. 


Lawyer Foggs—Madam, I am com- 
pelled to ask your age. Miss Sears—I 
don’t remember exactly. Lawyer Foggs— 
Suppose you give it to us in round num- 
bers.— Puck. | 


“This spelling reform movement is a 
good thing,” said Hawkins. “We use 
too many letters. For instance, what is 
more absurd than the d in lodgic ?”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


She—Why do you suppose Mr. Tomp- 
kins always wears such an amused smile? 
He—Well, he ought to. He has a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and is very self- 
conscious.—Z7fe. 


_ Counsel—What do you know about Mr. 
A——? Witness—What do I know about 
him? Why (emphatically), I know that 
his character is perfectly unbleachable, 
sir.—Funny Folks. 


Gilgal—«“ If you want anything well 
done, do it yourself,” is a good rule. 
Mullins—I know a better one. If you 
want anything well done, tell the waiter 
to bring it rare—Harfer’s Bazar. 


Barber—I want a motto from Shake- 
speare to hang up in my shop. Can you 
give me one? Patron—Of course; how 
will this do: “Then saw you not his 
face” ?—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Old Lady—Don’t you ever feel sick 
going up and down in this elevator all day? 
Elevator Boy—Yes’m. “Is it the motion 
of going down?” “ No’m.” “ The motion of 
going up?” “No’m.” “The stopping?” 
“No’m.” “What is it, then?” “The 
questions.” — Good News. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
Wedding an for the table and in beau- 

and label Gifts. Genu- 
none pieces have trade- Dorflinger & 
ns, New York. 


Otuers, 
Will Cure You. 


$5.00 $5.00 
Hand Camera. 

Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is- the best hand Camera 


for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE A GENTS 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St. N.Y. 


KNAB 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
a2 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Ex pec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy, 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


» RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 
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Notes and Queries 


What is salvation ? rR 


Salvation is character. We-are saved 
when we are delivered from the power 
and dominion of sin, and put in the way 
of becoming Christlike. 


In Lyman Abbott’s sermon on “ The Duties of 
Property,”’ published in The Christian Union of 
December 3, he states: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone has said 
some wise words about the idle rich; they were de- 
served ; they were needed.”’ Was it not Mr. Cham- 
berlain? What did Mr, Gladstone say? 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech to which refer- 


ence was made is not at hand, but the 


spirit of his criticism is embodied in an 
article from his pen in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” for November, 1890. 


Will you please recommend to me some book of 
Bible stories with good illustrations for young folks? 
W. M. 

“The Bible in Picture and Story,” 
“The Life of Christ in Picture and Story ” 
(American Tract Society, New York, $1.25 
and $1.50), “ The Story of the Bible ” 
(Charles Foster Publishing Company, Phil- 


_ adelphia, $1). 


A few weeks ago you reviewed a book in favor of a 
veferendum as practiced by Switzerland. Will you 
kindly give me the name of the author and publisher, 
as I want the book? 5. BR. 


Nathan Cree’s “ Direct Legislation by 
the People” is published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago; price, 75 cents. 


In answer to questions you say “‘ Parousia”’ is by 
Dr. Warren. I have seen the work published in 
England ascribed to Dr. Prentis; are there two 
** Parousias,”’ or is there a mistake? G. A. A. 


We know of only one work by that 
name, by the late Israel P. Warren, D. Ps 
of Portland, Me. ° | 


Is there any periodical which publishes comments 
on the International Lessons embodying the fresh 
results of Biblical research? . . . What lam seeking 
is something which covers the whole passage in a 
** New Theology’”’ spirit. 

LS. W. 


We think there is nothing of the sort 
you are seeking for. 


Please suggest some small but comprehensive 


work descriptive of the English corn-laws and their 


repeal. Especially a book that will give an ac- 
count of the struggles of Lord John Russell, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Cobden for and against the 
measure. 

“The Free Trade Struggle in England,” 
General M. M. Trumbull (Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago). 


Inquirer.—The five or six stories of 
unmistakable freshness and power” re- 
ferred to in our editorial on “God's Fool” 
were Hardy’s “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 
Barrie’s * Little Minister,” Mrs. Ward’s 
“ David Grieve,” Mr. James’s “ Lesson of 
the Master,” Hall Caine’s “ Scapegoat,” 
and Maartens’s “ God’s Fool.” 


“ The Patriotic League.”—Our recent 


' inquirer in regard to this (whose note has 


been mislaid) is informed that it is all 
right, though inevitable delays have hin- 
dered. It has been necessary to drop the 
word “ American ” from the name of the 
League, to avoid confusion with an asso- 
ciation for a different object. The office 
of the League is at 45 Broadway, which 
may be addressed for copies of the “ Pre- 
liminary Announcements,” now published. 
Write to Mr. Wilson L. Gill. 


Will some one please tell me where I can obtain 
** Angels’ Whispers,”’ by Edith Prince, a booklet 
containing a Scripture text for every day in the 
month and a poetical effusion on opposite page? 


Can any one tell me where to find the words of the 


piece ** One of the Days when Kid Won’t Go,” or to | 


learn where they may b:found? alsothe words of the. 


poem ‘ Why the Salt is in the Sea,’”’ published in 
some magazine some forty years ago? 
N. F. 


Who wrote, and where may be found the poem be 
ginning: 
Upon the white sea sand 


There sat a pilgrim band 
- Telling the losses that their lives had known, 


etc? - E. C. B. 


In reply to E. B. M. H., whoasks for the words of 
the song “‘ When we went Gyps ying,’’ I would state 
that the words and air can be found in: Howe’s “One 
Hundred Old Favorite Songs,’’ price 30 cents, pub- 
lished by Elias Howe, 88 Court Street, Boston, and 
by How2 Grant, 113 Randolph Street, Chicago. 

N. F. 


—Bjérnson recently celebrated his six- 
tieth birthday at Christiania, but declined 
all invitations from the capital, where the 
National Theater wished to pay homage 
to him as one of the founders of the’ Nor- 
wegian drama. There were festivities in 
his honor, however, in the principal towns 
of the kingdom, and most of the Norwe- 
gian lyric poets celebrated the event. 


Sample vial 
mailed free to any 
address, 


For the TEETH. 
Deliciously Flavored. 
Cleanses and Beautifies, 
Price, 25 cents. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the nen expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, aaa as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine “yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most’lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: : 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 

Postal Telegraph Ne oy City. 

Mail and Express, New York 

New York Times, New York City, 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn. Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boys’ and Girls’ H School, Brooklyn, NM. 

Public School No. Brookl 

Arbuckle Flats, Brookl Ney 

Hotel St. George, Broo yn, N 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., ‘ar N. 

Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y 

State Normal School Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, h, Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Y¢ oung Block, Elmira, N. Y. 

y.M.¢C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

All-Saints Chapel, N 

Cornell University Buildings, ee: N. Y. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse 

Salt’s Western Hotel, 

Falls Hotel Niagara’ Falls, N. Y 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 
-R. at Ni Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 

ton, Sing Sing, 
Colgate Li N. Y. 


W. New Brighton,-N. Y. (Largest 

Robbins Island Club, ‘yg Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station Jersey ity, 1 N. J. 
Monmouth Beach Club- House, Branch, N. Jj. 
** Laurel in the Pines,’’ Lakewood, 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Graton ‘Mass. 
Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

of George Westinghouse, Jr., -Lenoz 


ass 

Downing Street School, wesas. Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co. -» Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter seneren, Pa. 

Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R Itoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Coo oa. Pa. 

U. S. Court-House ost-Office, Williamsport, 


a. 

Commonwealth Scranton, Pa. 

Jackson aeeeet Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 

seen Building, Brown University, Providence, R. kh 
spital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 

fall School, Baltimore, Md. 

Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 

State Capitol, Columbia 

Y.M . Building, Giens Falls, N. Y 

Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 

Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, 

Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, ScrantongPa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called ‘“‘ Speculative Builders’’ will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the maté.ial that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s. 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us fora pene of our material,’with a 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. . ee 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 
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Letters from Everywhere 


asking information from the Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union, and letters showing how the ° 
work of the Department is appreciated by our readers. 


INQUIRIES 


A Summer Trip to the Thousand Islands 


Newark, N, J., September 2, 1802. 
Recreation Depariment: 

Will you please inform me what railroad, or rail- 
roads, I will have to take from New York to go to 
the Thousand Islands (either Clayton or Cape Vin- 
cent), and what the price of a single ticket one wav 
would be? I shall want to go between the roth and 
2oth of September, and would like to pass through 
Schenectady and Utica or Trenton Falls. with stop- 
over privileges, if possible. Please send me time- 
tables of all the roads over which I am likelv to 
travel, and greatly oblige, A. McL. E. 


Able to Arrange Everything” 
Newark, N. J. September 15, 18092. 
Recreation Department: 

I wish to thank you for the prompt and satisfac- 
tory manner my request for information concerning 
a trip to the Thousand Islands was answe We 
were able to arrange everything from the information 

anking you again for the kindness. 
I remain, A. McL.. E. 


A Route South 
Parkersburg, W. Va., November 26, 1892. 
Recreation Depariment: 

Be kind enough to send me pamphlets, etc., of a 
route from Cincinnati to New Orleans which would 
takein the principal Southern cities, together with 
names of good hotels to stop at,and the probable 
cost of railroad fare of such a trip. What time will 
Mardi Gras be held at New Orleans this a wy clk 


“Just What I Wanted” 


Parkersburg, W. Va., December 9, 1802. 
Recreation Department: 

The information contained in yours of the 7th and 
in the pamphlets was just what I wanted. Accept 
my sincere thanks for the same and permit me to 
remain iC. 


* The Climate of Colorado 


New York, November 26, 18092. 
Recreation Department: : 

I am insearch of information about the climate of 
Colorado in general and of Denver in particular. 
Believing you would take kindly such inquiry, and if 
in your power put me on the track of what I want, 
I take the liberty of addressing you. We intend 
fone. to Colorado in January, and remaining until 


une. Will you kindly send information as_ to 
olorado Springs and Denver and also any other 
rising town in the State? Tie Be 


New York, December?3, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 

It affords me pleasure to acknowledge with thanks 
receipt of literature in regard to Denver, Colorado, 
etc.,and I hand you inclosed twenty-five cents for 
extra postage. Very truly, S.A. 


**It is Difficult to Obtain Information 


Thomasville 
Thomasville, Ga., November 29, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 


Some time ago you sent me helpful! information 
concerning a trip from Connecticut to Thomasville 
which should have been acknowledged before. We 
are now planning to spend the Christmas holidays 
at St. Augustine and Jacksonville, Florida. It is 
difficult to obtain information from railroad officials 
here beyond their own lines. Would like information 
concerning hotels, etc., at the above-named places. 
Your prompt reply to former communication and 
generous offer in The Christian Union geomet me 
to apply to you again. DD. A, 


A Complicated Problem 


Pittsfield, Mass., November 21, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 

_ Thank you for the package of railroad and steamer 
literature sent me last wee t is not only very 
satisfactory but leads me to want more. Please get 
me from a Union Pacific spent the time-tables, rates 
of fare_and sleepers of the Idahoand Utah Divisions. 
What I want to find is the cost of a journey from 
Helena, Montana, to Pocatello, Idaho. from there to 
the Shoshone Falls and back, for which they advertise 
excursion rates, and thence down to Salt Lake City. 
Will they sell through tickets from Helena to Salt 
Lake City, with_a stop-over at Pocatello and the 
Fal's Excursion ? 

Also the same thing by the Denver and Rio 
Grande narrow er e route from Salt Lake City to 
Denver, and by both the U. P. andthe Rock Island 
to Chicago. Would through tickets from Salt Lake 


What we have done for others we shall be pleased to do for you. 


that way allow a stop-over at Denver? These sto 
— with time and cost, are what I am now figur- 
ng on. 

Also the cost of an expedition from Denver to 
Manitou, Colo., and to the top of Pike’s Peak by rail 
and return to Denver, with the time necessary. It 
seems much to ask of you, but when one likes The 
Christian Union so well, and you do it so well, why, 
naturally, one tries again. 

Please address J. W. R. 


The Solution is Appreciated 
Pittsfield, Mass., November 28, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 

Please let me thank you for your very valuable 
letter of November 26. It gives me exactly the infor- 
mation I wanted, and enables me to lay before the 
members of the prospective party all the expenses of 
the proposed trip, and, with the time-tables, the 
time it willtake. [ hope every one who receives the 
— of the Department appreciates it as owe as I 


oO. 
How to Reach Arkansas 
New York, November 9, 18092. 
Recreation Department: 


Will you be kind enough to send to Miss A. H. H., 
N. Y., some information concerning the Hot Springs 
of Arkansas, as to means of travel, hotels, etc. ? 


We Reply Promptly 
New York, November 11, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 
Many thanks for your prompt reply to my request. 
I inclose stamps which I forgot to send before. 


A. H. H. 
About California | 
Janesville, Wis., October 8, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 


Please send me information concerning Riverside, 
Cal., or the South of California as a winter resort, 
and a Southern Pacific time-table. er in 
advance, I am J. 

‘* A Great Favor ’”’ 
Janesville, Wis., October 16, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 

I wish to thank you and express my appreciation 
of your kindness in sending so much information 
in regard to California. It was a great favor, and if 
I can ever return it I shall do so with pleasure. 


From Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 


Brooklyn, N. Y., November 22, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 

Please send me data for trip to California, together 
with a Northern journey up as far as Victoria, B C. 
The time-tables, etc., sent me last spring (from New 
York to Florida) were a great aid to me in making 
my trip a grand success. Mrs. J. V. S. 


Abroad for Health 
Philadelphia, November 8, 1892. 
Recreation? Department: 

After a long illness, my doctor has ordered me to 
spend the winter in Italy or the South of France. 
Thoroughly ignorant of cost of living, advantages of 
climate, etc.. 1m such places as Nice or Mentone, I 
apply to you for help offered so freely by your Recre 
ation Department. M. E. D. 


| Philadelphia, November 20, 1892. 
Recreation Department: 

Please accept my most sincere thanks for your full 
and prompt answer to my request for information in 
regard to Italy and Southern France. I wish I could 
be of some service to you in return. - ee Es 


How it Worked in Paris and London 


[From a New York Physi in Parts, France,to a 
member of The Christian Union staf.) 
Paris, November 1, 1892. 

_ My DEAR : Do 
in June, that I was one day in the Christian Union 
office and you asked me to look into the “* Recreation 
Department,” if that is the name you give it, and 
when I in fun suggested a doubt that you did so much 
for nothing, you asked me in fun to try it under an 
assumed name and address. 

This I did twice, and each time received a la 
envelope of just what a fellow—or a fellowine— 
would want for the New England Shore. 

Just before I left home I again wrote The Christian 
Union asking that they would send me such time- 
tables and addresses of hotels and fensions as they 
had, and to address me care Purser. S.S. Umbria, 
Cunard Wharf, New York. When I was safely on 
board, I found a large envelope about eight inches 
square and one-half inch thick awaiting me. 

After two or three days’ meditation—it is wise to 


ou remember, away back | 


meditate at times—I summoned up courage to do a. 
little mental work, and opened my Christian Union 
envelope. 

To make a long story short, I found therein an 
address of a Mrs. Goodman, Montague PIl., Russel 
Square, London, which seemed to attract my intui- 
tions, and I decided to gO there, although I had other 
addresses given me by friends. 

My intuitions were correct, and Mrs. Goodman’s 
home is one where any lady could go alone if neces- 
sary. The house is neat and very quiet, and all the 
inmates are of fine order. Mr. Goodman has beena 
banker, but lost his health by overwork. 3 

When I left for Paris I repeated my experiment. 
with the Christian Union package, although I had 
several addresses in this ay. 

I selected a Mrs. Van Peltz, No. 69 Boulevard St. 
Michel, and here also I found a delightful home, very 
similar to Mrs Goodman’s in London. Mrs. Van 
Peltz is an American mae whose husband died some. 
years ago. They lost all their property during the 
war, an 
son as an architect. She has an English and a 
French table, having the latter presided over by her 
French (native) teacher. : 

Everything is of the best order, the table is very 
abundant, and the guests seem to remain as long as 
their various plans permit. - 

So now you have a report of that which I ought to- 
have written about rong 

3 Faithfully yours, G. E. A. 


WHAT THE RAILROAD MEN) 
THINK OF IT | 


New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Co., 
Grand Central Station, 
New York, November, 1892. 
The Christian Union is always interesting, and, as. 
a railroad man, I am particularly interested in your 
Recreation Department. I think it is wonderful that 
you have accomplished so much in so short a time, 
and will be very glad indeed to have my name in- 
serted among the Jist of those who have exp 
approval of your Recreation Department. 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, G.P.A. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Philadelphia, April 4, 1892. 
I consider the enterprise a — 
J. R. Woop, G.P.A. 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé R. R. Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, April 5, 1892. 

From what I know of the work done, it gives 
travelers aoe and complete information that can- 
not be obtained so eee in any other Sy 

3 G. T. NICHOLSON, G.P.A. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., April, 1892. 
You are at entire liberty to use my name as one of 
those who have expressed their hearty approval of the 
Recreation Department. CHAS.S. FEE, G.P.A. 


The Concord and Montreal Railroad, 

Concord, N. H., November 7, 18092. 
You are right in saying that I am interested in 
your Recreation Department, and I am pleased to 
note that your plans in regard to it are a success. 
The paper is not only interesting to me in this con- 

nection, but it is a welcome visitor at my house. 
F. E. Brown, G.P.A. 


Central Vermont Railroad, 
St. Albans: Vt., November 11, 1892. 
We appreciate the work which you are doing in 
helping to educate the tavelng public. 
S. W. CuMMINGS, G.P.A. 


Bennington and Rutland Railway Company, 
utland, Vt., Nov. ro, 1892. 
I realize that the Recreation Department of The 
Christian Union is doing a great work in the coun- 
try. H. W. SPAFFORD, G.P.A. 


Union Pacific System, 
New York, November ro, 1892. 
From a business standpoint I certainly am in- 
terested in your Recreation Department and an of 
its success. . R. TENBROECK, G.E.A. 


Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Co., 
Denver, November 20, 1892. 
We appreciate the work of all publications that 
pay attention to Recreation Travel, and from what 
know of your panes there is none in the country 
that is more valuable in this regard. I am glad to 
note the increased interest in tourist travel. Any 
aid that we could oe from time to time it 
would be a pleasure for me to ager 
S. K. Hooper, G.P.A. 


No charge is made. 


Address RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, NEW YORK CITY 


now Mrs. Van Peltz is here educating her. 
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